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The hostile proceedings of the state of Ofio and ter- 
ritory of Michigan, has given importance to the debates 
in congress on their boundaries. We copy two speeches, 
from the **National Intelligencer,” on this subject. The 
senate had passed a bill favorable to the claims of Ohio, 
put the house left it lying on the table when the adjourn- 
ment took place. The strip of territory is not a large 
one, but rather important on account of its location. 

lt is feared there will bea military contact. “T'wo 
persons passed through Baltimore, afew days past, charg- 
e| with mediating in this matter, by the president of the 
United States; but expressed an apprehension that, be- 
fore their arrival, blood might be shed in this quarrel. 

The legislature of Jaryland adjourned during the 
night of Saturday last, after an arduous and important 
session. 

The acts of this legislature will cause it to be denomi- 
nated the liberal, the enlightened, and the just—as to 
the great measures that have been before it; especially 
ina pledge of the faith of the state for the payment of 
two millions of dollars, to complete the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal to Cumberland, and of one million of dollars 
tocomplete the Susquehannah rail road to York, Penn- 
sylvania. 

We congratulate the public on these events. They 
have opened to usa new era. The state is disenthralled 
from those narrow and local jealousies that have encom- 
passed it. The interest of its great commercial empo- 
rium has been regarded as the interest of the whole, as 
it should be, and a correspondent good feeling will pre- 
vail. 

The sum appropriated to the Chesapeake and Ohio 


Cumberland —to the coat mines, and link us with the 
“reat west,”? by the nearest route; and, if it shall pro- 
eced no further, attain for usa large portion of the trade: 





for such is the actual condition of things, that goods | 
from Wheeling can be transported east as cheap, if not) 
cleaper, than by any other route—aye, and from Pitts- | 
burgh too, the navigation of the Monongahela being im- | 
i 
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proved, as it will be. And our markets for flour, tobac- 
co, &e. &e. are fully equal to those of our rival cities 
further north. At present, with all their improvements, 
vast quantities of goods arrive here (from 2/iladelphia 
and Vew York), for the west. The coal will come in 
aid of the large business that lies before us; and, though 
that trade, for eaportation, may chiefly centre in the 
District, that part of the supply which is needed for, 
home consumption will find its way to our city by the 
Baltimore and Ohio rail road, and at a very moderate 


The opening of an interior commerce with the valley 
of the Susquehannah, is also a matter of high import- 
ance. York is a point of great interest. Baltimore is 
the natural outlet for the products of this valley—for the 
riveris as our own! Already, vast quantities of produce 
descend it—and soon large quantities will ascend; and 
persons who find a market at Baltimore for their pro- 
dace, will no Jonger have to regret, (as they frequently 
used to do) that they cannot exchange with us. 

On the whole, we meet with few persons whose coun- 
fenances have not materially changed for the better! 
Many who looked to the north for a resting place, have 
resolved to remain with us. These mighty facilities are 
afforded, and, with them, an inerease of our banking 
capital, which was much needed. Maryland has grap- 
pled these things with a strong hand—and its effects will 
be found in the vastly increased comfort and prosperity 
of all her people. 

We may add here another matter of congratulation— 
the rail road through the city will not be disturbed; but 
probably made permanent, under wholesome regula- 





tions. ‘This is important to all classes. 
Vou. XLVIII—Sie. 5. 


This road, (the Baltimore and Ohio), is rapidly in- 
creasing in productiveness and power. It has reached a 
point, at Harper’s Ferry, where it must stop, for the 
present—and the lateral road to Washington will be 
finished in July next. Then there must bea great dimis 
nution of expenses—and, in the mean time, the business 
will have a vast increase, the road from Ji inchester be- 
ing united with it. The price of the stock is rapidly 
rising, and there is good reason for it. It is worth more 
than 50 dollars a share—and still advancing. 

The Annapolis “Republican,” with reference to these 
matters, says-— 

Not only has the number, and in some cases the dimen- 
sions of the enactments been greater than at any former 
session in the history of this state, but the importance of 
the measures embodied therein, is beyond comparison. 
Iudependent of the accomplishment of the great leading 
projects of internal improvement—the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal—and of the intercourse to the great valley 
and region of the Susquehannah, both of which are in- 
sured so far as they are Maryland projects—independent 
of these we say, the treasury has for the present, been 
amply sustained, and a financial plan adopted whieh 
will not only save the necessity of future taxation, but 
will, ultimately, of its own operation, as a measure of 
finance, bring THREE MILLIONS into the treasury, even 
supposing neither the rail road stock nor the canal stock 
should either of them become, as we have no earthly 
doubt of their becoming, sources of revenue to the state. 
But why did any man waver in his faith? Exigencies 
make great men—and when or where was Maryland ever 
found wanting in the hour of extremity! On this oeea- 
sion her legislators have proved more than equal to the 
arduous task they found before them on convening—and, 
as they separate, their fellow citizens from the Allegha- 
nies to the sea shore, unite as with one voice, in the 
plaudit of weLt pone. What Marylander is not now 
prouder of being a Marylander? 

And the **New York Evening Star” remarks—Mary- 
land, in her late munificent appropriation of several 
millions, to effect the completion of her great rail road 
and canal communications from the Chesapeake bay to 
Ohio river, has at length done what she should have long 
since done—assumed the responsibility and expense upon 
her own state sovereignty and state pride, without wait- 
ing for the charity of the general government, which has 
already been improperly, and, as we think, unconstitu- 
tionally bestowed upon an enterprise that belongs to the 
state alone. She has at last put her shoulder to the 
wheel, and wisely coneluded not to call any longer on 
Hercules, [uncle Sam}. 

Our manufactures, generally, are proceeding onward. 
In many, and important branches, with but small profits 
to the proprietors of them—unless they are filled with 
the best and most modern machinery, or have reduced 
the wages of their working people; but, in others, the 
progress of improvement has placed them out of the 
reach of competition. The quantity sold is of an aston- 
ishing amount—far beyond that of the imported articles, 

It is computed that thirty millions are annually dis- 
posed of in the city of New York; and large quantities 
in Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and many other 
cities and towns located in their neighborhood; and be- 
sides, the ‘mechanical trades,” as the secretary of the 
treasury called them, are flourishing—such as of lea- 
ther, hats and carriages, &c. Ke. and the time will soon 
have arrived when, (as we oftentimes said), they would 
not need other than a fair revenue duty, if faithfully and 
honestly collected, for their support—one of twenty-five 
per cent. as a mere regulator of importations, and to 
hold the ‘‘balance of trade” even between us and Eu- 
rope. Thus it is in navigation—and thus it will be in 
every thing. But as in regard to the latter we required 
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“discriminatory duties,” so with respect to the former 
we demanded encouragement and protection, and a few 
years more would have been, perhaps. juite sufficient 
for us. 





We revert to these things just now for the simple pur- 
‘add of saying, that a great degree of anxiety prevails to 
eep up “discriminating duties,” as to our navigation, 
whenever it is required, for the sake of producing reci- 
procity—instance, the late act of congress levying such 
duties upon the tonnage of Spanish vessels from Cuba 
and Porto Rico. Now, this is all right—just as it should 
be. But why this anxiety in favor of one branch of in- 
dustry, and the absence of it in favor of another? Why 
should the American cultivator of the soil—the grower 
of wheat—be excluded from the European market by 
duties that are in their nature prohibitory, while the 
American ship owner feels the protecting hand of his 
government? 

The ‘‘Lexington Intelligencer” says— 

Niles’ Register has just reached the end of its 47th volume. 
He who possesses a full file of this valuable work, has perhaps 
as perfect a history of the times, and of the world since 1810, as 
can be any where found in so convenient a form. We wish tie 
industrious editor may live to finish his 94th volume, and that 
the intermediate ones may be as faithful a register of events, as 


interesting to the reader, and as munificently profitable to the 
publisher. Y 


We heartily thank the writer of the preceding for the 
compliment that he has paid us, and his good wishes ex- 
pressed—which we have endeavored to deserve; but, 
really, have no present desire to continue our labor be- 
yond the 50th volume, which we wish to do—if permit- 
ted; and hope that our old friends will stand by us until 
that volume is completed. ‘Then some new modification 
will, probably, take place, and a new start be made. 

In the mean time we hope to receive a liberal share 
of the public support. ‘The idea that this is a dear work 
has operated against us—but by the aid of supplements 
and extra sheets, it contains about or more than 900 pages, 
or four millions five hundred thousand “ems,” per annum; 
and a greater quantity of reading or record matter than 
any similar work, being without advertisements or other 
things ‘‘that perish in the using.”? Indeed, there are 
hardly a dozen daily newspapers that contain so much of 
such matter, communibus annis: and the form that we have 
adopted, furnished with its copious index, (see that sent 
out with the present sheet), is surely preferable—conve- 
nient for instant purposes, and to lay aside for future use. 

The editor has hitherto felt himself much at his ease 
about disposing of his surplus copies—being assured that 
every one of them would be called for; and he has ex- 
pended a great deal of money in reprinting some of the 
early volumes: but it would be very convenient to him, 
looking to a close of his labors, to sell a certain portion 
of them, forthwith—which he will do on accommodating 
terms, on application made. 

He would also observe that it is the cheapest work of 
its kind to send abroad—containing the heads of almost 
every important political event, with more of detail than 
any other paper, a few only excepted. It can be sent re- 

ularly to Great Britain and France, the inland postage 
sere being paid—as ordered. 

On the morning of Wednesday last, at 3 o’clock, we 
were alarmed by the ery of fire, which was found to pro- 
ceed from the Liberty fire engine house! It was soon 
subdued. It is rendered certain that this was the act of 
an incendiary. And, on opening the Union engine 
house, on this occasion, it was found that preparations 
had been made to fire that building, and that, a few mi- 
nutes more, would have completed its destruction. 

A large stable was also burnt down on Thursday night 
—and a horse consumed, near Harford Run. It was the 
work of an incendiary. The hose of the Washington 
eompany was cut, as that of the Mechanical had been the 
night before. A person has been arrested and sent to 
prison on account of this fire. 


-_ 


The ‘‘Nashville Banner” speaking of the proposed 
convention at Baltimore, says— 

‘So long as we live and breathe American air, we will resist 
the insidious proposition (whencesoever and wheresoever it 
may Originate), to lay at the feet of village politicians and place- 
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men, Who most usually fill conventions, the inestimable priyj. 


lege of thinking and acting for ourselves in the choice of oy, 
rulers,?? 


The violent attempts to foree public opinion, made 
through the use of Mr. Crawford’s name, in Congo Tess 
(the memorable caucus of 1823 being the last), brought 
that mode of nomination into disrespect and disuse; ani 
itis very plain that the present manner, (by convention) 
will follow it speedily. Already, we think has that plan 
failed in Pennsylvania—and it will fail every where, an 
on all occasions, unless measures, instead of men, are 
made the object on which it is to act. 

In the course of the debate in the senate, relative to 
the establishment of branches of the United States mint 
Mr. Clay, on moving for a branch at Louisville, took oc. 
easion to complain that Kentucky had no monuments of 
the favor of the general government. Mr. Waggamay 
replied by the following happy compliment, which was, 
of eourse, unanswerable: 

* Does the gentleman mean what he says, when he wishes fo; 
a branch of the mint in Kentucky, where they have neithe, 
gold, silver or copper, to coin, and still less would he want jt 
fora monument of the munificence of the general governmen) 
Kentucky already possesses within her limits, what every state 
in the union would be proud to have within their limits, a mo- 
nument magnificent and indestructible in itself, and of imperis). 


able renown, in the splendid talents and untiring patriotism of 
the honorable senator.’? 


Under the recent act of congress, providing for the es. 
tablishment of branches of the mint of the United States, 
there is to be one branch at the city of New Orleans fo; 
the coinage of gold and silver; one branch at the town of 
Charlotte, in Mecklenburg county, in the state of North 
Carolina, for the coinage of gold only; and one branch at 
or near Dahlohnega, in Lumpkin county, in the state o 
Georgia, also for the coinage of gold only. For the 
erection of the proper buildings and machinery at New 
Orleans $200,000 are appropriated, and $50,000 each 
for the branches in North Carolina and Georgia. The 
general direction of the business of the branches is to be 
under the control and regulation of the director of the 
mint at Philadelphia, subject to the approbation of the 
secretary of the treasury; and provision is made for the 
uniformity of the coin issued, 

Mr. Poindexter was, vesterday, to have partaken of a 
public dinner, at Philadelphia. The Chesnut street the 
ature had been obtained for the purpose; and it was sup- 
posed that a great crowd would be present. 

Mr. P. reached the city on Saturday last. He was re- 
ceived at New Castle by a joint committee of the people 
of Delaware and of Philadelphia; and, being addressed, 
returned a reply of much energy and force. On arriving 
at Philadelphia, he was met on the wharf by many thou- 
sand persons, who placed him in a barouch and convey- 
ed him to his lodgings—where he again addressed the 
vast multitude assembled, 

The circumstances of his case are peculiar. The late 
conspiracy against him was, certainly, one of the foules 
things ever heard of—and the most base, Not a single 
senator was found capable of supporting it. 

The great case of Colin Mitchell and others vs. the 
United States, lately decided by the supreme court, 
grants them a tract of land equal to about thirteen hu 
dred thousand acres, in Florida. It has been long in lit 
gation, and the magnitude ef the demand alone, in all 
probability, prevented an earlier adjustment—for we 
learn that, as to the validity of the title, the court was 
unanimous. It includes the townships of Appalachicols, 
Magnolia, &c. It originally cost the partics a large sum 
of money. 


A Harrisburgh correspondent of Poulson’s Advertise’, 
in some remarks upon the efforts now making in the le 
gislature of Pennsylvania to bring about the repeal 
the school law of last session, asserts it as a fact, that one 
fourth of the adult population of Pennsylvania are unable 
to write their names, and when called upon for the pum 
pose, have to ‘‘make their mark.” The case may be ba 
enough, but this is doubtless an exaggeration: the othe! 
fact mentioned—so creditable to the habits and scliod! 
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system of another state, we will not controvert. By way 
of contrast the writer asks: **How does this matter stand 
in Connecticut? Chief justice Reeves (of that state) 
says, that, during twenty-seven years of professional 
practice, every one of his clients could write their 
pames.”” 

The Catholics now have in the United States, as ap- 
pears by a recent Statistical statement of their own—382 
churches—342 priests—20 colleges and seminaries for 
tuales—60 seminaries for females—and 17 convents. 

It has been ascertained, (says a New York paper) from 
ihe otlicial records of the custom houses, as we are in- 
formed, that upwards of six nuNDRED Roman Catholic 
yissionaries have arrived in the United States within the 
last twelve mouths, 

A Miss Reed, of Boston, has published a volume en- 
titled **Six months in a Convent,”’ in which she details 
certain proceedings said to have happened in the Ursu- 
line that was destroyed at Charlestown—(of which work 
5,009 copies had been sold off at once)—and which is 
thus noticed by the superior— 





Acard. A bovk has just made its appearance, containing 
the lies Of that imposter—Revecca Theresa Reed, alias St. Ma- 
ry Agnes—(though it was not known tilla few months since, 
by the inmates of the Ursuline community, that she ever had 
any pretension to the latter name). The stories which this fe- 
male las, for more than three years, been circulating, have 
hitherto been treated with contempt, by those whom she has at- 
trmpted to injure—but since she has exposed herself, by giving 
publicity lo these stories, their falsity must be made known, and 
the public informed of the real character of the author. The 
very title of the book comprises a falsehood—Six months in a 
convent—while she was there not more than four months and 
one week. She entered Sept. 12, and eloped Jan. ith. Her 
book will be answered as soon as possible. 

March 20, Tue Soperior. 

[A little more moderation would have been quite as 
commendable in the superior. 


We understand that Mr. Geisenheimer, of New York, is 
about to erect iron works on the valley furnace tract in this 
uvighborhood, and that part of his machinery will consist of a 
filly horse power engine, which will be transported thither at 
an early period. The fuel used will be anthracite coal, of the 
power of applying which successfully to this purpose, the en 
lerprising gentleman above mentioned entertains no doubts. 
We hail this undertaking as one which, if suceessful, will 
prove of vast importance to our region, as well as of all others 
where iron ore can conveniently be obtained. We have rea- 
son to believe that the issue of the undertaking will be as pros- 
perous as the spirit of enterprise which dictates it is conspicu- 
ous and commendable. [ Miner’s Jour. 

The new uses to which anthracite are applied have 
caused am astonishing rise in the value of coal lands, 
and Schuylkill, Lehigh and Hudson canal stocks. As to 
the lands—persons do not know what to ask for them— 
they suppose that the whole union will become tributary 
to them! But the Susquehannah region is probably 
quite as valuable as that on the Schuylkill and Lehigh, 


&e. and, on its west branch, there are also vast mines of 


bituminous coal. 


‘These must have their out-let by the 
tide. 


Maryland, too, will soon contribute her supply of bitu- 
minous coal of a very superior quality, by the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal—and at the very lowest rate. 
When a few more works of internal improvement are 
made, the duty on foreign coal may be taken off—but, 
until then, must be kept on. It will, indeed, be a queer 
thing, if we cannot mine as-cheap as the British—seeing 
that our coal lies on the surface, and that many of their 
pits are from 600 to 1,000 feet deep. With cheap coal, 
we shall have cheap iron, Ke. 

The following are the present selling prices, at Phila- 
delphia, of the canal stoeks— 


Par val. Selling price. 


Schuylkill navigation company 50 145 
Lehigh coal do. 50 904 
Hudson and Delaware do. 100 121 


The people of Mew York propose to bring, (by means 
of an aqueduct), the river Croton into the city—a distance 
of about 45 miles. The Croton is a river of West 
Chester county, affords a large supply of water, and may 


houses in the city. The cost is estimated at about 5,500,000 
dollars—a small sum compared with the purposes aimed 
at. ‘The water of the city, even such as it is, is rapidly 
declining. 

‘The corporation of Baltimore will purchase, we think, 
the right of the water company, and improve and extend 


the works. Such things ought never to be in the hands 
of private persons. 


—_- 


The ‘‘New York Mercantile Advertiser’? says—Our 
resders will regret to learn that the important bill to aid 
in the construction of this rail road, from a point near 
the city of New York, through the lower tier of counties 
to Buffalo which has occupied the attention of the le- 
gislature for some time, was rejected in the house of as- 
sembly on Friday, by a vote of 61 to 46. We annex the 
ayes and noes on the question of rejection— 

Ayves—Messrs. Adams, Beecher, Benjamin, Brooks, Bar- 
num, Cadwell, Carpenter, Carr, Clinch, Conklin, Crosby, 
Crowell, Cuykendall, Dayan, Griswold, Groom, Harvey, J. 
Haskell, Hicks, Hiller, Horton, Hough, Jackson, King, Krum, 
T. Lewis, Livingston, Lockwood, Loomis, Lytle, McKie, 
Moore, Murphy, Odell, Ostrom, P. W. Paddock, W.S8. Pad- 
dock, Palmer, Parker, Pettit, Phillips, Philo, Powers, Pres- 
ton, Richinond, Ringgold, Seger, Shafer, Shepard, D. Sibley, 
Springer, Stetson, Stevens, ‘Tillinghast, Van Bergen, Wager, 
Waldron, Wilcoxson, Wilkinson, A. Woodworth, Wyltie—61. 

Noes—Messrs. Anthony, Baker, Bennet, Blatchiy, A. Brown, 
G. Brown, Burhans, Burr, Cash, A. Clark, C. Clark, J. Clark, 
Coe, Crain, Crary, Denniston, Eldred, Farwell, Finch, Fisher, 
Hall, A. Haseall, Healy, Hlendee, Hildreth, Hutchinson, Inger- 
soll, Jones, Mallory, McCluer, McNeil, Niles, Ogden, Patter- 
son, Peck, Roosevelt, M. H. Sibley, Speaker, C. Strong, E. 
Strong, Suffern, Tyrrel, Wetmore, Williams, Woodbury, Wood- 
ward—46. 

The opposition papers are loud in their denunciations 
of this result. ‘They say that this road was promised, to- 
gether with a demolition of the state prison monopoly— 
but that both have been defeated—and they attribute 
their defeat to political considerations; with what justice 
we know not. We rather think that it is the canal in- 
terest. 

The **New York American” says— 

“This city, by the unanimous voice of its common council, 
through the public journals, and in various other modes of ma- 
nifesting interest in such an enterprise, has expressed its hope 
and expectation that the state would lend its aid thereto; and 
surely this voice was entitled to great weight; tor if—which 
seems most improbable to us—any loss had resulted from such 
aid, ours would be, by far, the largest proportion of it. 

“The whole taxable property of the state of New York, was 
estimated, in 1833, at 430 millions of dollars, of which that of 
the city of New York constituted 180 millions, or more than 
three eighths of the whole. When, then, this city is unanimous 
in asking the co-operation of the state in a costly enterprise, of 
which, in the eventof a failure, it will have to pay more than 
three-eighths of the loss—it seems to us a most unjustifiable 
disregard of public sentiment, as well as of public interest, that 
their voice should not prevail. 

“By the amendment proposed on Thursday afternoon by Mr. 
M. H. Sibley,it was made manifest that the company incor- 
porated for the construction of this great road, asked nothing 
from the state till they had proved their confidence in the un- 
dertaking by large private expenditures, and then only in pro- 
portion to such expenditures. Money was in no case asked; 
nor a gift; simply a loan of stock, to be secured by a mortgage 
of all the property, including the rail road, of the company, and 
of which, in the worst possible view, the result could only be, 
that the state might eventually become possessors of an im- 
portant and extensive rail road, for two fifths of its cost. The 
estimated expense of the road is about five millions, the credit 
asked from the state was two millions. Considerations, how- 
ever, of the general good, had little to do with the decision. 

‘““Itis just to the only three representatives from this city 
who voted for the bill, to name and thank them. They were 
Messrs. Hall, Roosevelt and Wetmore.’’* 


A report made by the comptroller to the senate of N. 
York estimates the taxable value of the real and personal 
property of the people of that state as follows: Real es- 
tate $345,403,230. Personal property $107 ,599,971.— 
Total—four hundred and fifty-three millions. 


= 


Notwithstanding the canals of Pennsylvania, the Pitts- 
burgh Statesman says—We are told that on Monday, 83 
road wagons were in this city with goods from Philadel- 
phia; and 64 on Tuesday. 





*Four against the road, 3 for it, and four absent, 


The ab- 





€ 80 managed as to overflow the tops of the highest 


sentees were, in all, 21. 
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Two thousand shares in the stock of the Delaware and 
Susquehannah rail road, allotted to this city, were taken 
in a few minutes. There will be another competition in 
steamboats, between Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


There are about fifty regular packets from New York 
to Europe—and several hundred others to different 
parts of the West Indies and the United States, sailing at 
fixed periods of time. 

The ee announces a fact of immense import- 
ance to Pennsylvania—and will render her coal mines 
more profitable than those of gold—provided only that 
she can reduce the cost of transportation: 

The new steam ferry boat Essex, to ply between New York 
and Jersey City, has been fitted up with Dr. Nott’s patent tubu- 
Jar anthracite coal boilers. The Essex is 126 feet long on deck, 
with 24 feet beam, and nine feet hold. The engine has a 34 
inch cylinder, with 6 feet stroke and 60 horse power. ‘There 
are two boilers, each 7 feet long and 33 feet wide. On Monday 
the boat was brought down from the ship-yard, and with a par- 
ty of gentlemen on board made an excursion of forty or fifty 
miles upon the Hudson, and in the bay, using Lackawana coal. 
The suecess was complete, and we believe satisfied all on board 
that the desideratum of generating steam by anthracite coal has 
at length been attained. The Essex will soon be regularly em- 
ployed on the ferry, where all who feel an interest in the im- 
provements of the day, ean easily examine for themselves, 


The Portland Advertiser gives the following Indian 
names of lakes ‘‘down east: Mooseeluckmaguntik, 
Chemquassabamtook, Baamchenungamook, or Aphmoo- 
jeenegamook; Nanjamskillecook. 


The Philadelphia Gazette says that Messrs. Anthony, 
Beaumont, Harrison, Laporte, Miller, Sutherland and 
Wagener, seven of the representatives from Pennsylva- 
nia, voted against Mr. Binney’s amendment requiring 
that the deposite banks shall keep in their vaults specie 
to the amount of one-fifth of their circulation and depo- 
sites. 

The distance, by the rail road, between Frankfort and 
Lexington, Ky. is now a little over (wo hours. ‘Time 
was money”—now, also, is space. 

The house of representatives of Massachusetts order- 
ed to a third reading, by a vote of 221 to 112,a bill of 
which the following is a summary— 

‘From and after the first of April next, no brandy, rum, gin 
or other distilled spirits shall be sold in less quantity than 28 
gallons, nor shall any license be granted by the selectmen of 
towns if a majority of legal voters in such towns shall vote ata 
legal town meeting that such licenses shal) not be granted.” 


A pair of speculators named Crawcour, who lately ar- 
rived from England, have completely quizzed the people 
of New York, by pretending to cure the tooth ache, and, 
by the supply of false teeth, ‘‘to give grace to anguish 
and beauty to decay,” by some ‘royal method” of their 
own. ‘They moved in the highest circles, and were 
waited upon and sought for by persons in the highest 
fashion, oftentimes receiving fees of $50 each—for they 
talked loudly and freely of the ‘troyal”? mouths that they 
had doctored! It was too good a business to last long. 
A stubborn husband discovered that they had been play- 
ing with his wife, and sent her home with a mouth in- 
flamed by worse diseases than the tooth ache, and pre- 
sented them as common swindlers. But on an attempt to 
arrest them, the birds had flown, and carried off with 
them not less than twenty thousand dollars, making their 
escape by sea, and returning from whence they came in 
their mh If they have not injured those to whom 
they administered beyond the loss of their money, we 
shall be heartily glad that they had an opportunity to 
swindle them out of that, by their ‘‘royal method.” 
They deserve no better usage. But we fear that, by 
their villainous compounds, they have permanently in- 
jared many silly ones, who desired to have a ‘‘royal” 
exhibit of their skill. 

The New York Journal of Commerce says:—‘*We 
learn on unquestionable authority, that a vessel has left 
this port within the last ten days, for the coast of Africa. 
Whatever may be the legal evidence on the subject, no 





ee 


one who has seen the construction of the vessel and her 
manner of fitting out, can have the least dowbt that she is 
a slaver. She has on board two captains,—one a Portu- 
guese, the other an American.” 

About 700 emigrating Creeks arrived at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, on the 24th ult, and would leave it in a day 
or two for the lands assigned them in the west. An ex. 
ploring party had also arrived there, on behalf of the 
New York Indians. These are between 4and 5,000 strong 
—consisting of the Senecas, from 2500 to 2,800, the 
Tuscaroras 500, Onondagas 300, the Cayugas 300, the 
Mohawks and Oneidas 200. Verily these are the rem- 
nants of nations! 

The trade of the port of Apalachicola is increasing 
very rapidly. The amount of cotton exported last year 
was 29,000 bales, and during the first two months of the 
present year the exports have already reached 30,000 
bales. {tis supposed that the whole exports of the year 
will be 45,000 bales. 

The Louisiana Advertiser of March 2, with all the 
coolness in the world, says— 

A gentleman was stopped on Saturday night by a foot pad, 
with the cusiomary salutation on such occasions—* Your mo- 
ney or your hife.’’ Oh, replied the gentleman, don’t get in a 
passion, and you shall have all I have got, and drew a pistcl, 
and shot the fellow down. 

A beginning has been made at Boston of sending fo- 
reign paupers ‘‘Shome.” Six were lately returned to the 
parts from whence they came. 


The following shews the great danger that attends ex- 
travagant praise! 

The N. Y¥. Commereial Advertiser says—We hasten 
to copy the following important article from the Albany 
Argus:— 

Jabez Briggs, esq. has been appointed postmaster at Glen’s 
Falis. This, says a correspondent, is an excellent selection, 
With the system of retrenchment introduced by the postmaster 
general, and the agency of faithful and competent deputies, like 
Mr. Briggs, the revenue of the department will soon recover from 
the embarrassment produced by a too liberal increase of public ac- 
commodation, 

And of a subsequent day, adds—We regret to learn 
from the Albany Argus, that that exeellent journal was 
mistaken in regard to the importance of Mr. Jabez 
Brigg’s appointment as postmaster at Glen’s Falls. We 
copy the following correction: 

**We published a few days since, acommunication from a re- 
sident of Glen’s Falls, announcing the appointment of Jabez 
Briggs, esq. as postmaster of that place, in terms of commenda- 
tion. We knew nothing of the facts, and gave the communica- 
tion to the public as it came tous. We have since received a 
communication, signed by several highly respectable republi- 
cans of Glen’s Falls, disproving the previous statement, and de- 
nying that the appointment is satisfactory to the republicans of 
the town orecounty. So far otherwise, that they state that great 
dissatisfaction exists in relation to it, and that measures are in 
train to correct the procedure.”’ 


It is said that the vitality of the peach buds has been 
very seriously and extensively affected by the very severe 
frosts of last month. 

A gentleman near JVatchez has liberated his slaves, 
about 20 in number, and given them an ouwt-fit of from 
200 to 400 dollars, for Liberia. 

The brig Rover has lately sailed from New Orleans 
with 71 emigrants—all from Mississippi, three excepted. 

There was a balloon ascension on Tuesday last, at 
Baltimore, by Mr. Z. Mitchell—for the first time. We 
have had rather a surfeit of such things. 

A writer in the Albany Evening Journal, makes the 
he 3 route on the canal from Rochester to Olean, 
and thence on the Alleghany river to Pittsburgh, nearly 
as long as from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, and infinite- 
ly less preferable for trade. As an objection, he says: 


The produce of the immense manufactories of Pittsburgh, ia 
iron, nails, glass and white lead, would find a profitable mar- 
ket, not in the lake country, but in the centre of the state, and 
the small, high pressure engines, rail road cars, and many otlier 
articles, manufactured at Pittsburgh, would be forced into mar 
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ket, in Albany and New York, and thus force the New York 
mechanic, engaged in producing the same article, either to 
abandon his business, or transfer his workshop to Pittsburgh. 
Is this any geed reason why the canal should not be 
made? We have long since brought ourselves into a 
belief that freedom of communication is protection to 
AMERICAN industry, and that, without the advantages 
ined from this cause, the applications of science to 
works of improvement, are, in a great degree, lost. It 
is this, in fact, that enables England to send many kinds 
of her manufactures three thousand miles, and yet un- 
dersell us. We have iron and coal as plentiful as she has 
—but what is the use of them if they are not brought to 


the market? 


The last Wheeling Times says—The river is now in a fine 
state for navigation. Steamboats are almost hourly arriving 
and departing, and yet there is an abundance of freight and pas- 
sengers forall. Wagons from Baltimore are arriving in rapid 


- guccession—two hundred left Baltimore a few days ago, all laden 
' with goods for the west—at present there is a plenty of back 
- joading forthem. Our Ohio friends would do well to send in 


iheir tobacco with all convenient despatch, as it can now be 


forwarded to Baltimore without delay. 


The New York ‘‘Evening Star” has the following pa- 


: ragraphs— 


The cashier of the —— bank acknowledges the receipt of the 


| following letter with the sum mentioned, for which the writer 


will please receive his thanks: 
“Sir: Enclosed is thirty-five dollars, the amount of a check 
The reason it was not return- 


takes after the person left the bank: but my Saviour has since 


' taught me, that if your banks have no souls, I have; that if you 
do wrong, that’s no excuse for me. 


Yours, &e. & Co. 





Ist Feb. 1835.’ 
What a filthy cant and pompous fuss is here made 


To — —. 


_ about the performance of an act of common justice! We 


would not trast this fellow three ‘‘fippenny bits’? worth 


of any thing—relying on his honesty of heart to pay for 


it! And when so hardly pricked by conscience, why did 


he make a bargain with it, by refusing to add the interest 
- on the money that he had so long been feloniously de- 
_ taining from its rightful owner? 
this matter, is a miserable excuse. 
' them, at least until the ‘“‘day’s work” is posted up, be- 
cause they cannot know that a short payment has been 

made—but a person reeeiving a surplus commits a posi- 
' tive and wilful wrong, for the reason that it is possible 
an accidental wrong, and by his own neglect, may be 
' committed against himself. 


The rule of banks in 
It is necessary to 


On what a slender thread hangs human things! ‘*But 
yesterday”’—the princess Victoria, of England, was heir- 


. ess of the throne, and seemed destined to rule over more 
ofthe human family than any sovereign on earth, the 


Tartar emperor of China excepted—but ‘‘to-day there 


_ comes a frost, a killing frest,” and she stands reduced in 
_ her rank, stripped of her glory—for the very important 
' fact is mentioned that the queen of England, Adelaide, is 
_ enciente! 


This has produced much conversation and—scandal. 
The queen is only about 40 years old—the king 70. Per- 


_ haps, it is only gossip. 


— 


In the charter granted by the legislature of J/lnois at 
its late session to the stockholders of the bank of Illinois, 


itis provided that the capital of the bank shall be one 
_ million five hundred thousand dollars; that the corpora- 


tion shall have power to borrow money at such rate of in- 


' terest as may be agreed upon, any sum not exceeding one 
hiillion of dollars, and th 

' Mortgage of unincumbered real estate within the state; no 
; loan in real estate to be made for more than one-half the 
appraised value of said property, and for not exceeding 


e same to loan on bond and 


five years, and at no higher rate of interest than ¢en per 


, cent. The charter also promises that, in addition to the 
discounting of bills, notes and other evidences of debt, re- 


ceiving deposites and making all other contracts involving 
the interest or uses of money, by buying or selling gold 
and silver bullion, foreign coins and bills of exchange, that 


_ ifthe corporation shall refuse or neglect, for ten days after 


demand made at the banking house, to redeem in specie 


' any evidence of debt issued by the said corporation, it 


all discontinue its banking operations; and the bank is 


' hot to issue notes of a less denomination than five dollars. 





The legislature of the state is prohibited from passing 
any laws retarding, obstructing, staying, protracting or 
in any wise suspending the collection of the debts due 
the bank. The stock of the bank is to be considered as 
personal property and liable to legal process; the debts 
due the bank, however, to be considered a lien in favor 
of the institution, The state on becoming the dona fide 
owner of a certain amount of stock, is entitled to appoint 
two directors. The bank pays to the state, annually, 
one-half per cent. on the amount paid in. And it is also 
provided, that if the ‘‘said bank shall abuse any of its 
corporate powers, by interfering in any of the elections 
of this state, other than its own officers, the said bank 
and its branches shall forfeit its charter and cease to ex- 
ist.” 

The Concord Courier says that the house of represen- 
tatives of New Hampshire, will stand about 145 Jackson 
to 75 whig—last year the house stood 163 to 63. 

The chamber of commerce of Lyons presents a very 
gloomy picture of the state of that city and its neighbor- 
hood, in case of a rupture between Franee and the Unit- 
ed States. The truth is, that, unless justice is rendered, 
a peaceful remedy is entirely in our power to coerce it; 
and that which war would fail to accomplish, commer- 
cial regulations will bring about without difficulty. At 
all events, let ‘‘reprisals”” be avoided—or a seizure of 
private property to revenge a public wrong. . 

The following remarks are copied from a Liverpool 
paper of recent date: 

Those who attribute the turbulence of Ireland to demagogues 
and priests, stop at secondary causes. The root of the evil is 
the physical condition of the people. Irish comfort is English 
misery, and [trish misery is a thing of which we know nothing 
in this country. It is useless to hide from ourselves the fact, 
that unless the condition of the people can be improved, all po- 
litical amelioration will be vain. Catholic emancipation has 
not tranquillized the country, neither will the commutation of 
tithes, nor the total overthrow of the church; and if even the 
clergy were paid to-morrow it would avail nothing so long as 
polatoes and buttermilk are the juxuries of the peasantry, and 
starvation their common lot. 


The town of Para, Brazil, has been assailed by the 
country people, who killed the president, the comman- 
der of the troops and other prominent persons, and pro- 
claimed col. Melchor their president, &c. 


By accounts from Caunpore, we learn that the sales of 
children have become very extensive in upper India, and 
hundreds have been eaten by their starving parents! 


A Liverpool correspondent of the ‘Albany Daily Ad- 
vertiser,”’ under date of 24th Dec. 1835, says— 

“The bloody massacre which has taken place in Ireland, 
briefly alluded to in my last, by which more than half a score 
of human creatures have been butchered in cold blood, at the 
instigation of the rev. arch deacon Rider in attempting to col- 
lect a trifling arrear of tithes, has produced from one extremity 
of the three kingdoms to the other, a general, almost unparallel- 
ed, burst of horror and execration. This diabolical assassina- 
tion of the poor peasantry of Ireland, at the suit of a fat, unprin- 
cipled dignitary of the established church, to which seven- 
eighths of the Irish people are opposed, wil! operate most pow- 
erfully against the tories and their policy at the coming elec- 
tions. Itis quite a god-send to O’Connell at the present mo- 
ment, and he is turning it to the best account. Of the 100 mem- 
bers which Ireland sends to the British house of commons, at 
least 75 will be opposed to the existing administration.”’ 

The last shot in the locker of hypocritical old Wilber- 
force, king of the kingdom of cracked-skulls, was to ac- 
cuse people, and me in particular, of recommending as- 
sassination. To be sure he lied, as he always did; and 
how such a fellow could live so long, and keep lying all 
the time, is astonishing. His lying with me, however, 
was of no use. I met the old ruffian foot to foot; ran m 
fist up in his face, and justified that which T recommend- 
ed! [ Cobbett’s Reg. 

A dreadful earthquake oecurred in the island of Java 
on the 10th of October, at half past five o’clock in the 
morning—said to be the severest ever felt within the me- 
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mory of the oldest inhabitants, The concussion is re- 
presented as being most awful, and almost beyond de- 
scription. The governor’s palace, and several other 
houses at Buitenzorg, also the fine house of Pondok 
Sedie, are destroyed. The government offices, the cus- 


tom house, and several other large buildings, have all 


. ~ . . 5 . 
suffered. Four small houses in the Moorish camp, have 
fallen in. 


A whole post stationed near Tjieessaenas, in- 
cluding stable, horses, ten men, dwelling house, &e. was 
swallowed up, and not a vestige remains of it. A report 
had arrived on the 13th, of an irruption of the Gunong 
Gediee, 40 miles distant from Batavia, having taken 

lace, which, it was hoped, would act as a safety valve. 

o lives are reported to have been lost in Batavia, or its 
vicinity. Several lighter shocks were felt in the course 
of the three days subsequent. 

ComPLIMENT TO Mr. Wesster. The Harrisburgh Telegraph 
of Saturday last contains a correspondence between a com- 
mittee of both branches of the state legislature, and Mr. Daniel 
Webster. We annex the reply of the distinguished scnator, 
by which it will be perceived that he was induced to decline 
the compliment of a public dinner. The invitation was free 
from any party allusion, whatever, and was signed by Messrs. 
Strohm, Toiand and Smith, on the part of the senate, and by 
Messrs. Stevens, Lawrence, Walker, McCulloch, McSherry, 
Lacock and W. B. Reed, on the part of the house. Mr. Web- 
eter left Harrisburgh on Saturday morning for Lancaster. His 
wife and daughter are with him. 

Harrisburgh, March 19, 1835. 

Gentlemen: I cannot be insensible to the honor conferred on 
me by those members of the legislature of Pennsylvania at 
whose request you have addressed me your note of this morn 
ing. Such a token of respect demands my most sincere and 
grateful acknowledgments; but my stay in this place must ne- 
cessarily be short, and [ hope I may not be thougit wanting in 
those sentiments, which the invitation ouglit justly to excite, 
if, under the circumstances, I ask leave, most respectfully, to 
decline a public dinner. 

I cannot conclude this communication, gentlemen, without 
expressing the pleasure I have experienced in the opportunity 
of seeing the legislature of Pennsylvania; of renewing the 
friendly acquaintance which I have heretofore enjoyed with 
several of its members, and of becoming known to others, their 
worthy and able associates in legislative duties; and I add my 
most fervent wishes for the success of all, in their zealous en- 





deavors to promote the interest of that great and important 
member of the American union, the commonwealth of Penn 
sylvania. Il am, gentlemen, with much personal regard, your 
friend and obedient servant, DANIEL WEBSTER. 
[Mr. Webster was about to proceed to Lancaster, 


where he had been engaged to partake of a public en- 
tertainment. 


The ‘*Telegraph” thus speaks of Mr. Webster— 

‘It will be seen by the correspondence that the invitation 
was free from any party feeling or allusion, as it should be. Mr. 
Webster is one of the few men of our country of whom every 
citizen should be proud. Asa great and distinguished man— 
as an enlightened and liberal statesman, he is an honor and an 
ornament to this republic, deserving the just homage and es- 
teem ofall parties. Asa politician his course has been mild 
and consistent, though firm and unwavering. It has never 
been intended to excite the prejudice nor wound the feelings of 
his political adversaries. He is one of those few great men 
whose influence, in the party with which he has acted, is felt 
from the highest to the lowest, while it is calculated not to call 
upon him, for any length of time, the vindictive feelings of ex- 
cited political warfare.”? 


eee 


Mr. Catnoun. At Norfolk this distinguished senator 
was invited toa public dinner, to which he returned an 


answer worthy of a patriot and of the times in which we 
live, It is as follows: 
Norfolk, 8th March, 1835. 

Gentlemen: I have been honored by your note of this instant, 
inviting me, in the name of a portion of the citizens of this 
place, to a public dinner to be given at such time as would suit 
my convenience. 

] regret that my engagement, which compels me to leave this 
to morrow, also compels me to decline your invitation. If cir- 
cumstances had permitted, | wish you to be assured, that it 
would have afforded me much pleasure to accept the invitation 
of the respectable portion of the citizens of this ancient bo- 
rough, in whose behalf you act. You will please to make 
known to them that I place a high value on their personal re- 
spect and approval of my public conduct. In times like the 
present, when corruption stalks abroad in the face of day, 
when usurpation scarcely deigns to cover its daring encroach- 
ments with the thin veil of pretext, when principles and prac- 
tice are Openly avowed and defended, which, if sanctioned, 
must lead to the establishment of irresponsible and despotic 

wer; when, in a word, the free institutions transmitted to us 
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imminent danger of being subverted forever; it is indeed grate. 
ful, in so dangerous a juncture of our affairs, to meet with the 
support of those whose intelligence and patriotism give so high 
a value to their approbation. Having no other objeet in view 
but our country, and our country’s good, I seek no other re. 
ward but the approbation of the wise and virtuous, saving only 
that of an approving conscience. Sustamed by these, I do no 
despair, as gloomy as is the prospect. However widely anq 
deeply corruption has spread its roots, there is still a great ma. 
jority in whose bosom patriotism is the predominant sentiment, 
Even among those who are deluded by the tricks, and spe}j. 
bound by the fetiers of party, there are many who, when the 
final struggle arrives, will be found arrayed on the side of liber. 
ty and the country. With great respect, I am, &c. 

J. C. Catnoun. 


W. W. Sharp, H. B. Gwathmey, M. Myers, S. D. Rawlings, 
J. N. Tazewell, esquires. 





THe PENNSYLVANIA RAIL ROADS AND CANALS. There is no 
subject of more vital interest to the trade and prosperity of our; 
state, than the Herculean efforts now being made, and indeed 
carried into successful execution by Pennsyivania, of diverting 
the commerce of this city with the south through her state, iy 
preference to our own line of internal communications with; 
the lakes. Itis a fact, that Philadelphia and Pennsylvania wii! 
realise this golden dream of their ambition, by the cheaper fac:- 
lities and earlier opportunities which their route offer to our 
merchants, unless we bestir ourselves in time and nip their ep. 
terprise in the bud, by opening a direct route from New York 
city to Lake Erie by the great contemplated rail road. 
gentlemen who are particularly conversant with the Pennsy}- 
vania improvements, we learn that during the last season the 
trade through that channel was in most active and suecesafy! 
operation. The route from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh is now 
complete in all its parts—first by the beautiful rail road from 
Philadelphia to Columbia, on the Susquehannah river—on 
which there is a full train of passenger and freight cars of the 
first class—thence by the canal to Harrisburgh and Holidays. 
burgh, by a splendid line of boats. Thence by the Alleghany 
and Portage rail road, across the mountains, by ten inclined 
planes, 363 miles, to Johnstown, where another canal leads dh 
rect to Pittsburgh on the Ohio—thus opening the portals to the 
great waters of the west, the lakes, the canals of Ohio, &e. 
The largest inclined plane is about 3 of a mile, whicli rises 
about 332 feet the whole length. 

On these inclined planes alone there were in full operation 
during the last summer 237 burden cars—and the state has now 
finished on it a second tract of rails, and bave doubled the en- 
gines, making 20 in all, of 70 horse power each, and each of 
which will raise two loaded cars, or 7 tons, at a time, up the 
longest plane in five and a quarter minutes. ‘These engines are 
all supplied with fuel from the bituminons coal mines, which 
are abundant in the adjacent mountains—of the best quality 
and furnished by state contract, delivered at the several engine 
houses, at 33 cents the bushel. One article of produce which 
crossed this rail road the last season, was 590 hogsheads of to- 
bacco raised in Ohio, consigned to Baltimore, by way of Phila- 
delphia; and another production from western Pennsylvania, 
which came over this road, was 1,000 barrels of salt, consume) 
in the state east of the mountains. Ina few years there wil 
be 600 burden cars on this road alone, transporting annually 
from the southwest, a million of tons of various kinds of met 
chandise and produce—of which a part will consist of 3,00) 
tons of slab and bloom iron for the factories at Pittsburg. | 
may be added, that the elegant accommodations of the ears an¢ 





boats, and the expeditions travelling, make now the Penns)! 

vania line the most desirable for all persons wishing to past 

from Our sea board to the great west, particularly emigants. 
[N. Y. Star. 
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Wheeling, March 23. It gives us pleasure to announce 
the return of our fellow citizen, Joseph Caldwell, es, 
from his mission to Philadelphia, as an agent of the 
corporation for the negotiation of a loan to consolidate 
the public debt. He succeeded in obtaining, from the 
agents of N. M. Rothschild, of London, a loan of 100,00 
dollars, redeemable in twenty years, at an interest ol! | 
per cent. 


PACIFICATION OF Spain. The London Morning Herald civ" 
the following as the outline of lord Wellington’s plan for tt? 
pacification of Spain: 

1. Abdication of Don Carlos in favor of hia eldest con. 

2. Withdrawal of queen Christine from the Spanish dom 
nions. 

3. Immediate betrothment of the eldest son of Don Carl 
with Isabel IT. 

4. The government to be carried on in the name of Charlie 
VI, and the estato real to remain in force. 

5. A council of regency to be appointed, in order to gover" 
the country until the young prince be of age, (his majority »” 
ing fixed at 18), and to be composed of five members, amo"! 
whom Zumalacarreguy and the marquis de las Amarillas 4 





y our fathers, and the liberty purchased by their blood, are in 
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necessarily to be included. 
6. An unconditional amnesty for all politica! offences. 
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7. Securities to be given to the people of the Basque provin- 
ces and Navarre, for the maintenance of their fueros. 

8, All loans or debts contracted in the name of the anti-sa 
jique dynasty, or in that of Don Carlos, to be acknowledged and 
considered as the royal debt of Spain. 

. 9, All ranks, titles and decorations, conferred by the present 
queen, or Don Carlos, to be declared the property of those to 
whom they have been granted. 

Lord Fitzroy Somerset is said to have actually left England 
on this identical mission. Don Carlos is to be allowed £50,000 
a year. 





ITEMS. 
The Citizens’ bank of New Orleans has effected a loan 
of nine millions of dollars in Holland, for the purposes 
of its banking operations. 


Freights, at Matanzas, had fallen from 4/. to 2/. 10s. 
in American vessels, in consequence of our disputes 
with France. Veutrals were getting all of them! 


On Saturday last, the 21st instant, the Hudson was so far 
opened, as that the steamboats run regularly from the 
company’s dock, six miles below Albany. No doubt the 
entire navigation would be opened ina few days. On 
Sunday there was a snow a foot deep at Albany. 


It is said that the Penobscot, at Bangor, in Maine, has 
as much water power as would move machinery enough 
to supply the whole western hemisphere with a full sup- 
ply of cotton and woollen goods. 


The Milledgeville Union says, ‘*We have good reason 
to believe that a treaty has been made with the Chero- 
kees, for the entire extinguishment of all their claims 
to lands east of the Mississippi, giving them in exchange 
an ample territory in the west, with a very large sum of 
money.”’ 

(The sum stipulated to be paid we understand to be 
five millions of dollars. | 


Speaking of lord Darham at an electioneering speech 
in Scotland, Dr. Bowring, editor of the Westminister 
Review, said—‘*Never was any man so singled out for 
popular affection—never was any man so dragged up 
from nobility to popularity.” 


Died, in Tennessee, the great and good .Wc Kendree, 
senior bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church, in the 
78th year of his age. 


A new rail road across Wew Jersey, by way of New 
Branswick, will be made, in the course of the summer— 
and then will come on the argument at Jaw. 


—— ot OB tee. — 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 

The members of parliament chosen for the city of London 
are Aldermen Wood, and Messrs. Jas. Pattison, Wm. Craw- 
ford and George Grote, esquirese. The news was announced at 
Guildhall by the sheriff, Jan. 8, half past 1 P. M., amidst an im- 
mense crowd and extreme excitement, cheering and appland- 
ing. The complexion of those persons, now called reformers, 
may be learned from the following extracts of their speeches on 
this occasion: 

Mr. Pattison:—If he was a destructive inthe general mean. 
ing of the word, did the electors think that such a man as Mr. 
Lewis Lloyd, a banker in the city of London—possessed of im 
mense property, and a great landlord—would have proposed 
him as one of their representatives: (Cheers, and no, no). 
Did they think that honorable and independent man, that great 
philanthropist, Mr. Gurney, would have seconded his nomina 
tion? (No,no). Mr Lioyd had no confidence in the present 
government; and Mr. Gurney, whose whole soul was engrossed 
in emancipating the negroes, had no faith that sir R. Peel’s mi- 
nistry would work out the great blessings contemplated by the 
bill for the abolition of slavery. (Hear.) Those gentlemen 
both knew that he (Mr. P.) was a reformer, and that name 
meant a friend to the people. (Cheers.) Notwithstanding, he 
was called a destructive, and they were possessed of immense 
Wealth, they proposed him to the notice of the citizens of Lon- 
don. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) Was not this sufficient to re- 
fute the ridiculous charge of wishing to destroy the institutions 
ofthe country? (Yes, yes, and cheers ) He gloried, however, 
in the name, if it only meant that he wished to destroy the 
abuses which had crept into the church and state. (Tremend- 
ous cheering.) For destroying those abuses, his best energies 
should be exerted. 

Mr. Grote—As long as there was a ministry opposed to reform 
and liberty, there would be a pressure from without. (Hear, 
hear, and cheers.) As tothe charge of being a destructive, he 
disdained a reply to such a ridiculous allegation. He did not 
believe there was a single friend to liberty but what would 
shed his blood for the rights of preperty. (Cheers.) He never 


oa 


longer the purse the better the man. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) 
He thought the humble tradesman had as great a stake, and 
was equally anxious to preserve order, as the wealthiest mer- 
chant. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Travers, one of the meeting, said that the results of that 
election spoke in a voice of thunder which could not be mis- 
taken by the country of the court faction. (Cheere.) Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s niinistry dare not dissolve parliament again. 
(Cheers.) The king dare not sanction such a measure. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) It would be an insult too great for the people to 
bear. (Hear, hear.) His majesty never could thus insult a 


people on whom his progeny fed so well, and for whom they 
did so Jittle. (Hear, hear.) 


GOV. BRANCH AND GEN. JACKSON. 
We have received the following note from governor Branch, 
which we submit with a simple affirmative of the truth of his 
statement as far as we are concerned— 

Endfield, March 11, 1835. 

*“My DEAR sir: In the Richmond Enquirer of the 7th inst. 
i find the following, viz:—*We are authorised to state, that the 
president of the United States denies ever having spoken of Mr. 
Stephenson as governor Branch has represented, or having en- 
tertained any such sentiment.’ 
**In 1829, perhaps some time in the summer or autumn, ger. 
Jackson authorised you, as the editor of the Telegraph, to deny 
that he ever said that he would not have appointed judge Ber- 
rien attorney general, had he known he was professionally en- 
gaged for the Spanish claimants; thus giving a positive contra- 
diction to a statement made by his friend general Call, in an- 
swer to an allegation of col. White’s against general Jackson. 
Under this, Call writhed and twisted for some time—but at length, 
to save himself from public odium, he exhibits general Jack- 
son’s letter of a previous date, in which he says to Call ‘that 
had he known of Berrien’s being engaged for the Spanish claim- 
ants, that he would not have made him attorney general.’— 
Now, sir, if he was hardy enough to authorise you to deny what 
gen. Call has since proven to be true under his own hand, what 
more, or better can be expected from him in relation to the facts 
which I have stated? To please Ritchie, he has screwed him 
self up to the sticking point, as far as to deny one single fact in 
the narrative which | have submitted to the public, thereby 
Virtually admitting the truth of all the rest.”? 
The preceding is copied from the Telegraph. Gov. Branch 
had said, in a speech in the senate of North Carolina, that the 
president had declared Mr. Stevenson was not worth the powder 


and shot it would take to shoot him—which is denied as above 
stated. 


= B Bee 
WHIG MEETING. 
Ata meeting of many of the whig members of the government 
of Maryland, heid at the city of Annapolis on Friday, March 20, 
George C. Washington, esq. was called to the chair, and Joshua 
Jones, appointed secretary. The following resolutions were 
adopted. 

Resolved, That we mutually pledge ourselves in each other 
and to the friends of correct principles throughout the state, that 
we will use our best efforts to preserve the whig party in union 
and concert, with a view to the election of a president and vice 
president of the United States, after the expiration of the pre- 
sent terms of those offices. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the whig party of the state 
to refrain from all nominations of candidates for those high offi- 
ces for the present, and until a convention of the whig party of 
the state can be held in the city of Baltimore—which we re- 
spectfully recommend to be held in said city on the 22d day of 
December next, and to consist of five members, to be selected 
from each county in the state, and the same number from the 
city of Baltimore. 

Resolved, ‘That the proceedings of this meeting be signed by 
the president and secretary and published. 

GEO. C. WASHINGTON, president, 

Josnua Jones, secretary. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Abstract of the report of the United States bank for the 1st of 
March, 1835. 
Loans on personal Security........eeeeeee+ e0+eM31,152,368 
dO ON DANK SLOCK....-ccceeeeeccecscrvecvesess 862,566 19 
Other SECUTILY ..crccceccesscoeesesssces. DsGddgdI0 IZ 





$35,950,304 47 
Domestic bills Of exchange....5.seceeeesseevceeevls864,100 18 





$57,814,404 65 
In London and Paris........e.cceesseeceevececes 25704,244 65 
Specie ...ccccccdcccccecescccrecccscccs. ccvsesceshOpeseee OO 
Redemption of public debt.......eececeeeeeceeeee 699.999 89 
Treasury United States..........00s+ -eeeeeeceess 690,704 37 
Peblic OFCOIS ccc cccccccccccececceccvoseseecces Bghueene Ge 
Individual depositers.......- seceessceccesceseres 0,903,807 35 
Circulation, ...ccccs ceccoccscccccceccccceccs cone keplOseed OO 
Due from other banks. ........ceeceees ceeeeeeees 2,261,477 10 
Due to do. ceececceces secscecssesces O011,634 94 





could subscribe to the doctrine of their opponents, that the 


Notes of state DANKS........csccceeccecesecancess Sphia0a5 41 
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Loans at New York branch. 





On personal tectirity:... .....ccceeeceeeeees ++ + «5,505,365 05 
On bank stock, COPE EEE HEHEHE SEER EHH HEHEHE HES . 134,950 00 
On other security............. bd hasees £50066 0840 483,574 07 
Domestic exchange. ......ceccccvcescecsseevece . 2,328,906 83 

$8,452,797 95 
pO ear ee err eeeneeve ee @e#e#eee 2,774,318 75 
At Philadelphia. .........000eeeee. ipeageased ives 8,067,899 79 
Al Baltimore ....... cece ceeeeees eoecesut enews 1,634,155 80 


During the last four months the loans of the bank have been 
increased more than twelve millions of dollars; its circulatiou 
more than three millions five hundred thousand dollars, and its 
indebtedness to other banks more than two millions, 


Increase of loans more than... ...... 2.2000 e000000 + $12,000,000 
Increase of CirculatiOn..........cc cece cece eeeccens . 3,500,000 
Increase of bank indebtedness...... cocccecccess coce BOUU, 000 


In estimating the affairs of the bank, a strici regard should 
be had to time. And, besides, the bank is more and more shak- 
ing off its accommodations, and doing a business on real paper— 
or that which has the appearance of such, and is, in effect, the 
same. 


In February 1831, the loans amounted to....... 45,869,252 

January 1832, ‘Sees 66,293,707 

6 1833, Br. 6) mega ia 61,695,913 

June 1834, ae wi cy... eaeene 52,202,912 

March 1835, a3 AbOVE. ....e eee cece eevee s «7j814,404 
—— rr ® © Ot 


BANKS AND THE CURRENCY. 
From Williams’ Register for 1835, we have obtained the fol- 
lowing statements respecting the banks of this state. There are 











in the state of New York— Capital. 
77 safety fund DANKS.......60ececceweececeeecceees $26 531,460 
10 banks not subject to the safety fund.............. 5,250,000 
3 branches of the U.S. bank........ccceececccccces 3,000,000 
20 $34,781,460 
Capital, circulation and specie of the 86 state banks in operation, 
a ; —— 
N. York & Brook- ount 
lyn banks. Saabe.” Total. 
Capital $19,361,200 12,120,260 31,481,460 
Specie 6,257,524 1,087,671 7,345,195 
Whole circulation  5,836.476 10,894 538 16,731,014 
Under five dollars 969,051 2,761,851 3,730,902 
Five dollars 530,575 4,012,845 4,643,420 
Above five dollars 4,236,850 4,119,842 8,356 ,692 
Location of the banks. 
Counties. Banks Capital. ‘Counties, Banks, Capital. 
Albany 6 « $2,151,600 Onondaga 2 300 ,000 
Broome 1 100,000 Ontario 3 800,000 
Cayuga ‘4 450,000 Orange 3 445,660 
Chatauque 1 100,000 Orleans l 200,000 
Chenango 1 120,000 Oswego 1 150,000 
Columbia 1 150,000 Otsego 2 220,000 
Dutchess 3 550,000 Rensselaer 5 1,438,000 
Erie 2 600,000 Saratoga 1 100,000 
Essex 1 100,000 Seneca 1 200.000 
Genesee i 100,000 Schenectady 2 315,060 
Greene 2 250,000 St. Lawrence 1 100,000 
Herkimer 1 200,000 Steuben 1 150,000 
Jefferson 2 280,000, Tompkins 1 200,000 
Kings 2 500,000 Tioga 1 200,000 
Lewis a | 100,000) Ulster 1 100,000 
Livingston 1 100,000; Washington 1 100,000 
Madison 1 100,000; Wayne 1 100,000 
Montgomery 1 100,000) W. Chester 1 200,000 
Monroe 2 550,000) Yates 1 100,000 
New York 12 18,861,200 — eigen 
Niagara 1 100,000; Total *89 $31,781,460 
Oneida 3 800,000 
Ott 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
A statistical account of the imports and exports in American 
and foreign vessels, together with the amount of duties secur- 
ed in the district of New York during the year 1834. 














IMPORTS. 
In American vessels. In foreign vessels. Total amount. 
Ist qr. 19,855,324 780,594 20,635,918 
Qd =: 18, 406,257 2,172,488 20,578,745 
34a 19,146.973 1,129,531 20,276 504 
4th 14,816,967 568,362 15,385,329 
$72,225,521 $4,650,975 $76,876,496 
‘ EXPORTS. or 
“ ¢ >) & 
gShy EFS Gshe Fey Fe 
S3ki ESSER RGES. ERE 22 
Fase PSEE PRES PRPS: 
3s . 29 = 
Ist qr. 2,123,998 323,400 1,662,156 739,119 4,848,574 
2d 876,393 561,155 2,219,739 1,445,285 7,102,572 
3d 2,214,136 671,815 1,395,475 740,288 5,021,714 
4th 2,875,174 444,177 1,403,483 500,374 5,223,208 
10,089,602 2,000,547 6,680,853 3,425,066 22,196,068 





*Including two branches of Ontario and Utica banks. 
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DUTIES SECURED. 





22 2 so so ESSE 
o & os > = = “* 5 ° s5 
> S$ ~ Qfss 
a “3 SRES 

3 de" i C564 
. a es > 

Ist qr. 3,071,412 11 109,907 47 3,181,319 58 147,228 9; 

Qd 2,069.225 05 432,4:0 15 2,501,635 20 = 101,533 &; 

3d 2,299.978 42 211,748 21 2,511,726 63 ~—-113,830 94 

4th 1,885,987 84 102,483 39 1,988,471 23 92,138 9) 

$9,326,603 42 $856,549 22 $10,183,152 64 $454,731 98 
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THE APPROACHING COMET. 
From the Falmouth (Eng.) Packet. 

Lieut. R. Morrison of the royal navy has published a most jn- 
teresting work upon this magnificent phenomenon, which jg 
expected to be seen in the course of the next year, 1835, be- 
tween the months of May and August, in the constellation of 
Ursa Major. Lieutenant Morrison states that it will be far 
more splendid than the one of 1811: some writers affirm that ‘it 
will afford a degree of light equal to a full moon, that its tail 
will extend over forty degrees,’ and when the head of the comet 
reaches the meridian, its tail will sweep the horizon. The au- 
thor contends that the electric and attractive powers of the 
comet will have very serious effects upon our atmosphere, in 
producing inundations, earthquakes, storms, tempests, volcanic 
eruptions, and epidemic diseases. In support of the theory he 
refers to the different appearances of this comet for the Jast six 
hundred years—showing that in the comet years, these pheno. 
mena prevailed to a great extent. The warmth of last winter 
and the violent winds, as well as the great heat of the late sum- 
mer, are attributed to the approach of the comet. The author 
says: 

**Relying on the correctness of our principle of cometary influ- 
ence, we venture to predict that the summer of 1835 will be re- 
marked for intense heat, which may be expected to destroy the 
harvest in some parts of the world. That year will be noted 
for earthquakes and volcanoes, and other similar phenomena. 
The end of 1835, or early in 1836, may be expected to be re- 
markable for some one or more very extensive earthquakes. 
The winters of 1836 or 1837, will bring a frost such as has not 
been equalled for at least twenty years. The parta of the 
earth which we anticipate will suffer most, are those situated 
to the north of Asia, and some parts of the southern hemisphere, 
suchas China. But those parts which are in the vieinity of 
volcanoes, such as Italy, Dalmatia, &c., are of course, always 
subject to the electrical phenomena of earthquakes, because 
the frequent internal changes which the combustion continual- 
ly in action creates, must necessarily produce a derangement of 
electricity. And if, while the comet is near the earth, over- 
charged with electricity, as at the same time it was in perihe- 
lion in 1456, there be any internal cavity of the earth, by which 
combustion of sulpher, &c. is deficient of that fluid, it will rush 
into the earth at that spot. This we take to have been the 
case, al that period, near Naples, when the sudden rending vf 
the earth destroyed forty thousand human beings.”’ 


The comet—A magnificent comet is expected to make its ap- 
pearance during the present year. The American Almanack 
states that two will return to their perihelium, and also to their 
perigee, or points nearest the earth. ‘*But, as from some un- 
known cause,’’ says the editor, the light of these bodies seems 
to be constantly dimininishing, it is doubtful whether either of 
the two will be visible to the naked eye, or, indeed, without 
the assistance of a very powerful telescope.”? Buta late Eng- 
lish paper, the Falmouth Packet, contains a notice of an in- 
teresting work by lieut. R. Morrison, of the royal navy, which 
speaks of the comet which will be seen between the months of 
May and August, as a most “magnificent phenomenon.” 
Which of those mentioned in the American Almanack is here 
alluded to is not known—perhaps it is neither. 


It is to be hoped that no greater irregularities or extremes in 
the weather than we have had for twelve months past, will 
visit us as attendants on an expected celestial visitant. Epide- 
mic diseases, doubtless are produced, or affected by the atmos- 
phere; but whether the different states or quarters of the atmos- 
phere are in any way connected with the revolutions of the 
comets, is a question not perhaps so easily solved. 


0 B Ot 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL LAW. 
On the 17th inst Mr. Kerr, of Alleghany, made the following 
report: 


The cammittee appointed to report to the house the number 


of petitioners in each county of the commonwealth praying for 
the repeal, and the number praying for a modification of the 
school law, and the number remonstrating against said repeal, 
aad also how many of said petitioners signed by making their 
mark, and how many names to the petitions were written by 
other hands than the petitioners, report: 








*Thie reduction is made by deducting 10 per cent. of the ex- 
cess of duties over 20 per cent. 
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That although the number who have petitioned for the repeal ‘*We do then most earnestly entreat you to be united in action, 


js deplorably large, yet itis but a small minority of the whole 
number of voters in the commonwealth, to wit: about thirty- 
iwo thousand. Those who ask for a modification only are two 
thousand and eighty four; those who have deemed it necessa 
ry to remonstrate against the repeal, two thousand five hundred 
and seventy five. ‘I'he committee were pained to find among 
those Who deem a general system of education unnecessary 
and ask for its repeal, sixty sir who are unable to write their 
own names, and who attached their signatures by making their 
marks; and according to the best conclusion to which the com 
nittee could arrive, more than ten out of every hundred of the 
petitioners? names appear to be written by other hands than 
their own. Whether this arose from inability to write their 
own names, the committee do not feel themselves called on to 
determine. The committee would further remark, that in most 
of the petitions not more than five names out of every hundred 
are written in English, and the great mass of them are so illegi- 
ply written as to afford the strongest evidence of the deplorable 
disregard so long paid by the legislature to the constitutional 
injunction, to establish a general system of education. 
Resolved, That the committee be discharged from the further 


consideration of the subject. 


4 8 © Otero 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The plot begins to thicken in Pennsylvania. It will be recol- 
lected that the late convention to nominate a governor was dis- 
solved on Friday, the 6th inst. but that another meeting wag 
held on the following day, at which Mr. Wolf was preferred, 
and delegates to the Baltimore convention appointed and per- 
sons to serve as electors of president named, &c. 


The other party, the friends of Mr. Muhlenberg, will not agree 
tothis. The apparent minority have rallied thenselves, and 
the *‘democratic republican’? members of the legislature, in an 
address to the people, say— 

“The night after the convention was dissolved, and the follow- 
ing morning, a large portion of the delegates, the entire repre- 
sentation in many instances of whole counties, returned to 
their homes. It was not without surprise and astonishment 
that we are informed, that on the following day a part of those 
who had been delegates, with many whose seats had been dis- 
puted, and who had not been received into the convention be- 
fore it adjourned, and after most of those who controverted 
these seats had left Harrisburgh, met together, received several 
individuals who never before that day claimed to be delegates, 
and actually organized as a convention. This meeting nomi- 
nated Geo. Wolf for re-election, and assumed the right to ex- 
punge from the minutes of a convention which was dissolved, 
the evidence of its proceedings; an effort as vain as it was irre- 
gularNo one who bas a prudent regard for the security of the 
democratic party can suppose that this irregular movement will 
be sanctioned by the people. Besides the obvious objection 
that all right to assemble in convention had ceased after the 
formal dissolution of the body, it will occur to every one thata 
nomination effected by a part only of a dissolved convention, 
and after the representatives of many counties had gone home, 
is wholly irregular, and has no binding validity on the party. 


“The counties of Adams, Alleghany, Berks, Beaver,Clearfield, 
Crawford, Chester, Columbia, Delaware, Dauphin, Erie, Fay- 
ette, Franklin, Green, Juniata, Lancaster, Lebanon, Luzerne, 
Lehigh, Montgomery, Mercer, Northampton, Northumberland, 
Philadelphia city and county, Schuylkill, Susquehannah, So 
inerset Union and York, were either wholly or partially unre- 
presented in this assembly, or by gentlemen who were intro- 
duced on motion when it met, or whose seats were disputed. 


“Of these, seventeen counties which had been represented in 
convention before it dissolved, were wholly unrepresented in 
this irregular meeting. Can any suppose thatthe democracy of 
these counties will feel themselves bound by such a procedure; 
is it not rather to be believed that so far from feeling any obli- 
fations to sustain it, they will be indignant at the attempt to 
bind them by an act in which they had no participation, after 
their representatives had retired. Surely this is the inevitable 
conclusion; and can any reasonable man believe that the gen 
rman nominated, be he ever so deserving, can be elected 
without the aid of the democracy of these counties, disregard- 
ed and contemned, many of which give the largest majorities to 
the democratic party. What remains to be done? Is not the 
path of duty plainly open to us? This nomination is wholly 
irregular, and we cannot hope upon that to unite the democra.- 
lc party. Then let us every where lay aside feelings of excite 
ment, and remember that we are brethren of the same family, 
professing the same principles, and anxious to pursue them by 
measures which have a common end. Let us every where 
elect our delegates according to the recommendation of the 
convention just dissolved; let us come into the new convention 
at Lewistown, and there laying aside all dissentions, as we 
Will have avoided all causes of dissention, make a nomination 
to which every good democrat will feel himself bound by every 
Obligation of honor. The crisis is one of no common import- 
ance; we have witnessed a struggle within a brief space of 
‘ine of unparalleled interest—one in which we believe your 
dearest rights were atstake. Although so far the people and 
their cause has triumphed, there are indications which prove 
that those who have been so zealous in this controversy against 
you, do but rest from the contest, in the hope that an opportu- 
¢kly will be offered by your disseutiona to overwhelm you. 





as you are in principle. If the delegates to the convention 
which dissolved in the mode we have stated, and who consi- 
dered the act of dissolution as final, had not gone home, we 
should not have been subjected to the necessity of making the 
exposition which we have done; but as this ts the case, and at- 
tempts may be made by misrepresentation to make a talse im- 
pression, we have felt it our duty to authenticate the truth upon 
our responsibility. This will at once, as we believe, contribute 
to promote the great cause which we all profess to cherish, and 
will answer the many letters which our coustituents address lo 
us to ascertain the true state of the case. 

March 14, 1835. 

Lewis Dewart, Northum. co. John F. Derr, Columbia. 
Henry W. Conrad, &chuylkill. John Jackson, Berks. 

John Rheiner, jr. Phitad. co. Lewis W. Richards, Berks. 
Henry Snyder, York. Jos. Imhoff, Somerset. 

John Dickey, Beaver. D. Middlecoffj, Adams. 

B. A. Bidlack, Luzerne. Jacob Herrington, Mercer, 
H. H. Fore, Bedtord. Jacob Hummel, Union. 
Jedaiah Trish, Noithampton. Zibu Bennet, Luzerne. 
James Murry, Westmoreland. Henry Schneider, Montgomery. 
John Matheys, Montgomery, John M. Jones, Montgomery. 
John H. Sangston, Fayette. Jacob Erdman, Lehigh. 

Jos. Williams, Susquebannah. Thos. Burson, Green. 

John Ulrich, Berks. Jos. Fornaance, Montgomery. 
Jacob Krebs, Schuytkill. T. S. Cunningham, Mercer. 
Chas. B. Penrose, Cumberland. Samuel Brooks, York. 

Wm. Hottenstein, Berks.’’ 

On Monday last, a great meeting was held in Philadelphia, 
Joseph Worrell president, with sixteen vice presidents and four 
secretaries—‘‘all the avenues of the court house being throng- 
ed with the democracy of the city and county.’? After several 
addresses had been made,a long string of resoluuions were 
adopted, maintaining the ground taken in the preceding exposi- 
tion, denouncing gov. Wolf and his *“*sHaM nomination by the 
sHaM body,’ and saying that he had “‘torieited every claim to 
the future confidence of the democratic party,’? together with 
his late secretary of state, Samuel McKean; and resolving that— 

The collection and concentration by executive mandate of 
judges, lite officers, aldermen, justices, canal commissioners, 
superintendents, supervisors, toll collectors, lock tenders, con- 
tractors, creditors and debtors of the state at Harrisburgh, to 
overawe and intimidate the members of the 4th March con- 
vention, should be visited and marked by the strong arm of 
the legislature, as it will be by the people in the exercise of the 
elective franchise.?? 

And—“That in Henry A. Mublenbergh of the old democratic 
Berks, we recognise the decided democrat, the warm friend 
and supporter of our beloved president, Andrew Jackson, and 
of Martin Van Buren, the Opponent of any bank of the United 
States, the unwavering advocate of the removal of the public 
deposites, and of the constitutional currency of gold and silver 
coin, of a national convention, of reform, and of the rights of 
the people, and we do accordingly nominate him as a candi- 
date for the important office of governor of this great state— 
subject of course to the decision of the Lewistown conven- 
tion.”? 

Aud appointing a committee of correspondence of thitty— 
among whom we recognise the names of Joseph Worrell, Sam’ 
B. Davis, Henry Horn, William J. Leiper, Benjamin Mifflin, 
Mahion Dungan, &c. &c. 

The Pennsylvanian says—“*The meeting of Monday night in 
every way outstripped our expectations—in numbers, in en- 
thusiasm, and in determination. It was harmony in every 
point, and it is evident that all who participated had closely 
studied the questions at issue, and had narrowly observed the 
movements of the political field. When such is the case, even 
the doubters and trimmers will be compelled to admit that the 
people are with us, and that our ultimate tridmph is aa sure as 
it will be glorious. MUHLENBERG and REFORM is the rallying 
ery, and under itare assembled the bone and sinew of the key- 
stone state.”’ 

A new Muhlenberg paper is about to be published at Harris- 
burgh, edited by Jacob Umstead, assisted by John C. Bucher. 

The Pennsylwanian of the 26th says— 

The office holding organs are particularly fond of stigmuatiz- 
ing the Mullenberg delegates from the city and county of Phi- 
ladelphia, as **bullies’’—one goes so far as to term *‘cut throats.’? 
Language like this will not advance their cause. It should, 
however, be remembered. 


—— 8 @ Beer 
CONSTRUCTION OF A LAW. 

ORDER, Head quarters of the army,, 
no. 14. § Adjutant general’s office, Washington, March 14, 1835. 

The following communication has been received from the 
war a and is published for the information of all con- 
cerned. 

Department of war, March, 3, 1835. 

The proviso in the act of congress, passed March 3, 1835, en 
titled “‘an act making additional appropriations for the Dela- 
ware breakwater, and for certain harbors, and removing ob- 
structions in and at the mouths of certain rivers, for the year 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five,’? and which prohi- 
bits the allowance of extra compensation to officers of the army 
has been submitted to the attorney general for his opinion; and 
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that officer has decided that it extends to, and prohibits the al 
lowance of all extra compensation, of every kind whatsoever, 


for Which provision is not made by law. Hereailer nu such 
extra Compensation will be allowed. 


This prohibition took effect trom the date of the passage of 


the law, and extends to the following cases: 

Per diew to officers on bureau duty. 

Per diem to officers in charge of working parties. 

Per diem to the secretary of the military board. 

Per diem to engineer officers, for disbursing public money. 

Per diem to the assistant engineer at the Delaware break 
water. 

Per diem to the members of the medical board. 

Per centage to topographical officers disbursing in the field. 

Monthly allowance, or per ceniage to officers of the line tem- 
porarily performing staff duties. 

Per centage to officers for disbursing funds not properly ap- 
pertaining to their department. 

Allowance to the medical officers purchasing supplies for the 
medical service. 

Per centage to military storekeepers for disbursements. 

Compensation to officers on duty connected with the removal 
of the Indians, except their actual travelling expenses, which 
are allowed by the actof June 3th, 1834, entitled ‘tan act to 
provide for the organization of the Indian affairs.” 

Allowance to the officers disbursing money at the seat of go- 
vernment, under the regulation of the war department of May 
3lst, 1833. 

Extra compensation to the assistant surgeon for attending la 
borers on the works at Hampton Roads. 


Allowance to the officer acting as adjutant at the military 
academy. 


Allowance to the officer acting professor of chemistry at the 
military academy. 

These cases are enumerated for the information of the army, 
and embrace all the extra allowances which have been reported 
to this department, in answer to the inquiries which have been 
made. It is possible, however, that some may have been omit- 
ted, and the enumeration will not, therefore, be considered as 
sanctioning the allowance of any claim, because it is not here- 
in expressly provided for. But the construction of the act will 
apply so as to prevent the granting of any extra compensation 
of any nature whatever, unless expressly authorised by law. 

The attorney general has decided, that the general clause in 
the above proviso will render illegal the allowance of any per 
centage or compensation for disbursing appropriations, made 
previous to, as well as during the last session of congress. 

LEWIS CASS. 
By order of Alexander Macomb, major general, commander- 
in-chief. Rocer Jones, adjutant general, 
LEGISLATURE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Extracts from the speech of Mr. Lacock. 
FROM THE PENNSYLVANIA INQUIRER. 

[The state debt, at the close of the present year, wil! be found 
in round numbers about 25,000,000 dollars—the interest of which 
will amount to upwards of a million of dollars. Add to this the 
current expenses of the government, former appropriations, and 
other liabilities chargeable upon the government, and the year- 
ly demands upon the treasury will amount to littl less than 
2,000,000 dollars, to raise which sum, according to Mr. Lacock, 
the taxes must be increased at least three hundred thousand 
dollars? Under these circumstances, and with little prospect 
of immediate relief, the majority of the legislature have thought 
proper to reject the proposition of Mr. L. Of course they are 
responsible for this decision to the people~but in order to un- 
derstand the case, the people should be in possession of all the 
facts that have a bearing upon it. It is therefore that we invite 
attention to the extracts below:] 

The quantity of land belonging to the United States, by the 
last official returns made by the secretary of the treasury, was 
1,090,773,753 acres ofland. Take Pennsylvania in population, 
at one-ninth of the federal union, and her share would be 
121,111,111 acres, or near 1,000 acres of land to each individual 
in the state, and this land, if sold at $1 25 per acre, the lowest 
price at which the public land has been sold, would give to the 

eople of Pennsylvania or her treasury, more than $141,000,000. 
Mr. L. said he had made these calculations and estimates, that 
they were facts that none would deny, to show the immense 
magnitude and value of the claim of the state of Pennsylvania, 
upon the U. States, as to her just proportion of the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands. He was not in favor, nor had he 
ever been, of dividing the public lands, and giving each state 
the right of selling those lands at what price and at what times 
they might think proper, or their respective portions of the pub 
lic domain. Such a system would lead to incalculable discord, 
rivalship and confusion among the states concerned, retarding 
and enibarrassing the settlement and population of the new 
states. These evils would all be avoided by pursuing the pre- 
sent system, established by congress; and when the money 
arising from the sales was collected, a fair and just distribution 
of the amount would be made among the respective states. 
From the estimates made by the secretary of the treasury, it 
appears that the proceeds of the sales for the current year will 
be $3,500,000. The distributive share of this sum, due to this 
state, would be $388,888 for the present year, and this sum 
would be annually increasing, as the feelings of migration in- 
creased, and the tide of emigration rolled on to the west; nor 











would two years pass away until the dividends of Pennsylvania 
would amount to more than half a million of dollars perannuy, 
*~ * * x * a” 

This, said Mr. L. is a brief, but he believed faithful history of 
the public lands, so far as we derived a right to them by CeSsion 
from the individual states. -But a great portion, and the larges, 
portion of the public Jands now the property of the Unneg 
Siales, were acquired by purchase, and for which a valuable 
consideration Was paid out of the treasury of the United States, 
From the state of Georgia and the governments of France and 
Spain, were purchased the lands now comprehended in {he 
states of Alabama and Mississippi, the terniitory of Florida, ti. 
state of Louisiana, the Arkansas territory, and the state of Mis. 
sour, With the immense territory that lies south of the Missis. 
sippi river. The acquisition of the country designated, (com. 
preheuding the original purchase money, the interest upon the 
stocks created, and incidents! charges) cost about 24,000,000 o¢ 
dollars, and of thissum Pennsylvania had paid at least 3,000 009 
of dollars, as her proportion of the charge upon the U, States, 
and what had Pennsylvania got from this source in return for 
her services and sufferings in the revolution, and for her money 
since paid into the public treasury? There has, said Mr. L, 
been distributed to other states between 11 and 12 millions of 
acres of land, for their special berefit—but not a single acre nor 
even a rod square to Pennsylvania. Far different was the con. 
duct of the United States to us when we wanted her land, we 
had to buy it ata dearrate. To give Pennsylvania a harbor and 
front upon the lake, it became necessary to purchase the trian- 
gle on Lake Erie, ceded by the state of New York to the United 
States. For this tract of land, about half a million of acres, this 
state paid the United States 75 cents per acre, or about the 
round sum of 375,000 dollars. When the state of Connecticut 
ceded her back lands to the United States, she reserved what 
is now called the Connecticut reserve, a large tract of country 
lying adjoining, and westof Pennsylvania. This land was afier- 
wards sold by that state at near a dollar an acre, and has con- 
stituted a school fund, the interest of which is said to be suffi- 
cient to educate every child in the state forever. 

Vet notwithstanding the ample means of that state to promote 
education, a few years since she received a grant from congress 
ofa township of land, 230,400 acres, worth, it is said, more than 
$200,000, in aid of the state in the establishment of an institu. 
tion for the education of the deaf, dumb and blind. These were 
benevolent and charitable institutions, and should be enconrag. 
ed; but was deafness and> blindness confined to the state of 
Connecticut? Had not Pennsylvania her proportion of unfor- 
tunate individuals thus afflicted?) This state has long contribut- 
ed pretty largely from her treasury, to support the asylum for 
the deafand dumb in Philadelphia, and last session more than 
6,000 dollars were appropriated to support an institution for 
the instruction of the blind. But the state of Pennsylvania 
never received a footof land ora single dollar in money, for 
any such purpose, from the United States. 


Tt was,said Mr. L. the unjust and unequal distribution of the 
public bounty of which Pennsylvania had just cause to com- 
plain, and he was surprised to find the gentlemen in opposition 
declaring **that it would be degrading and dishonorable for the 
great and powerful state of Pennsylvania, ample in resourers, 
to ask a boon, or beg favors of the general government to pro 
mote education, or complete her improvements. This was not 
the fact, Mr. L. said, Pennsylvania craved no favor, nor did she 
ask a boon of congress. She demanded of the United States, 
her own money, a fair and honest dividend of the profits arising 
fiom the investment of capital in the common stock. 

> * * 7 - * + * 

The president having vetoed the land bill, and by his irresisti- 
ble mandate prohibited the distribution of the money among the 
states arising from the sales, he proposes in the same message, 
lo give away to the new states where they be situated, the pub- 
lic lands, or in other words reduce the price of land so that the 
sum charged, should just pay the surveying and land office ex- 
penses; and this would not exceed 10 or perhaps 12 cents per 
acre. Never was ascheme fraught with more injustice, mis- 
chief and ruin than this. Who so blind as not to see, that if 
the price of lands in the state of Ohio, and in the western 
states, were reduced, a corresponding reduction in price, would 
be the consequence in Pennsylvania, particularly in the west 
If lands in the state of Ohio, were sold for 50 cents per acre, 0° 
man would give a higher price for land of equal quality !0 
Pennsylvania, And the lands in the new states are of mucl 
superior quality to a great portion of the lands in Pennsylvani; 
and were the plan proposed by the president, adopted, thou- 
sands of farmers who own the poorer lands would either sel! 
for what they could get, or abandon them with a view of get 
ting land for little or nothing in the new states; and thus many 
parts of the state would be nearly depopulated. And if the 
measure as proposed was carried out, Mr. L. said, he had 0? 
doubt it would reduce the value of the landed property of west 
ern Pennsylvania one half; and what corresponding advantages 
would society derive from thus sacrificing the farmers and agt: 
culturists of the country?) When public lands are put into the 
market ata very low rate, they never fail to fall into the hands 
of monopolists and rapacious speculators, who amass immense 
and princely fortunes, at the expense of the honest cultivatyr 0! 
the soil, who buys the land second hand from them, and thus 
the value of the lands at a fair but moderate price, that of righ! 
belongs to the people at large, goes to enrich and pamper 4 few 
individuals, *‘to make the rich richer and the poor poorel. 
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And will not Pennsylvania, with a debt of $25,000,000 lying 
neavy upon her, the value of her lands, reduced perhaps 50 per | 
cent. robbed of her share of the public domain, worth more | 
than $100,000,000, be made “poor indeed.”? And of all the | 
peavy inilictions received by Pennsylvania from the same un- 
grateful hand, this would be the most cruel aud the most ruin- 
ous. 
—  @ FB Bee — 
IMPORTANT TO MERCHANTS. 
An act in amendment of the acts for the punishinent of offences 
against the United Siates. 

Be it enacted, §c. ‘Thatif any one or more of the crew of any 
American ship or vessel on the high seas, or on any other wa- 
ters Within the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the U. 
States, shall unlawtully, wilfully, and with force, or by fraud, 
threats, Or Other intimidations, usurp the command of such 
ship or vessel from the master or other lawful commanding of- | 
ficer thereof, or deprive him of his authority and command on 
board thereof, or resist or prevent him in the free and lawtul 
exercise thereof, or transfer such authority and command to any | 
other person not lawfully entitled thereto, every such person | 

| 








so offending, his aiders or abettors, shall be deemed guilty of a 
revolt, or mutiny and felony; and shall, on conviction thereol, 
be punished by fine not exceeding two thousand dollars; and by 
imprisonment and confinement to hard labor not exceeding ten 
years, according to the nature and aggravation of the offence. 
And the offence of making a revolt in a ship, which now is, un- 
der and in virtue of the eighth section of the act of congress, 
passed the thirtieth day of April, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety, punishable as a capital of- 
fence, shall, from and after the passage of the present act, be 
no longer punishable as a capital offence, but shall be punish- 
ed in the manner prescribed in the present act, and not other- 
wise. 

Sec. 2. And he it further enacted, That if any one or more of 
the crew of any American ship or vessel on the high seas, or 


_stand all that is involved in it. 





any other waters within the admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 


tion of the United States, shall endeavor to make a revolt a 


mutiny on board such ship or vessel, or shall combine, con- 


spire, or confederate with any other person or persons on board 


to make such revolt or mutiny, or shall solicit, incite, or stir 
up any other or others of the crew to disobey or resist the law- 
ful orders of the master, or other officer of such ship or vessel, 
or to refuse or neglect their proper duty on board thereof, or to 
betray their proper trust therein, or shall assemble with others 
in a tumultuous and mutinous manner, or make a riot on board 
thereof, or shall unlawfully confine the master, or other com- 
manding officer thereof, every such person so offending shall, 
on conviction thereof, be punished by fine not exceeding one 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding five years, 
or by both, according to the nature and aggravation of the of- 
fence. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That if any masier or other 
officer, of any American ship or vessel on the high seas, or on 
auy other waters within the admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, shall, from malice, hatred, or re- 
venge, and without justifiable cause, beat, wound, or imprison, 
any one Or more of the crew of such ship or vessel, or withhold 
from them suitable food and nourishment, or inflict upon them 
any cruel and unusual punishment, every such person so of- 
fending shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by fine, not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding five years, or by both, according to the nature and ag- 
gravation of the offence. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That whenever any person 
indicted for any offence against the United States, whether ca- 
pital or otherwise, shall upon his arraignment stand mute, or 
will not plead or answer thereto, it shall be the duty of the 
court to enter the plea of not guilty on his behalf, in the same 
manner as if he had pleaded not guilty thereto. And when the 
party shall plead not guilty, or such plea shall be entered as 
aforesaid, the cause shall be deemed at issue, and shall, with- 
out farther form or ceremony, be tried by a jury. And in all 
trials in capital cases, if the party indicted shall peremptorily 
challenge above the number of jurors allowed by law, such ex- 
cess of challenges shall be disallowed by the court, and the 
cause shall proceed for trial in the same manner as if the same 
challenges had not been made. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That whenever any person 
shall be convicted of any offence against the United States 
which is punishable by fine and imprisonment, or by either, it 
shall be lawful for the court by which the sentence is passed, 
to order the sentence to be executed in any house of correction, 
or house of reformation for juvenile delinquents within the state 


or district where such court is holden, the use of which shall | 


be allowed and authorised by the legislature of the state for 
such purpose. And the expenses attendant upon the execution 
of such sentence shall be paid by the United States. 
Approved: March 3d, 1835. 
BO Bere 
THE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEB. 9. 














Mr. Reynolds moved the following amendment, to wit: On 
the south by latitude forty-two degrees and thirty minutes 
north, which is the northern boundary of the state of [Mlinois.”? 

Mr. J. Q. Adams rose and said, be did not rise to make an 
argument, but, before the question on this amendment was 
taken, he would eal! the attention of the house to the relative 
position of the two parties interested in this subject. On the 
one side, said Mr. A. there are twenty nine members of this 
house personally and deeply interested: every one of them hav- 
ing the power of speech, as they have fully shown, and every 
one having a vote on this question. On the other side, there is 
one territory with a single delegate, (to whose zeal, energy and 
fidelitv, on all oceasions When the rights and interests of that 
territory are affected, | can bear cordial testimony); and ano- 
ther territory that is to come, without voice or vote atall. I[ 
wish that this house, before a decision is pronounced, would 
take this relative position of the parties into their most serious 
consideration; and L make the request with the more emphasis, 
because there is a question deeper than that of twenty-nine 
members against a single delegate, involved in the issue of this 
matter—and that is, the faith of the nation. On the one side, 
then, there are twenty-nine members of the house; and on the 
oilier, a single delegate and the taith of the nation. 


Sir, the origin of this question goes back to the ordinance for 
the government of the territory of the United States, northwest 
of the river Ohio; that ordinance which is the foundation of all 


| these states; of these three states which have their twenty-nine 


members in this house, and of these two territories which may, 
and, | hope, will have more than twenty nine members to re- 
present them upon this same floor. At this time I cannot go 
into the subject in all its details; the debate has been protract- 
ed; the house is impatient for the question, and all [ wish, be- 
fore it shall be definitively taken, is that the house may under- 
I refer, therefore, solely to that 
which contains the essence of this question; that is to say, the 
5th article of the fundamental articles, which were established 
by the congress which framed the ordinance for the government 
of the territory north west of the river Ohio—and which ia in 
the following words: 

‘Tt is hereby ordained and declared by the authorily aforesaid, 
That the following articles shall be considered as articles of 
compact between the original states, and the people and states 
in the said territory, and furever remain unalterable, unless by 
common consent.”’ 


Hiere, continued Mr. A. is the constitution of the north west- 
ern territory; a compact made between the original thirteen 
states of this union, and the people and the states, which were 
to be formed in consequence of this ordinance. Well, sir, one 
of these articles is as follows: it is rather long, but I am afraid 
[ shall be obliged to read it, in order to put every member of 
this house in possession of the real question which is to be de- 
cided, and to shew that in that question the faith of this nation 
is involved: 

**Article 5. There shall be formed in the said territory, not less 
than three nor more than five states; and the boundary of the 
states, as soon as Virginia shall alter her act of cession, and con- 
sent to the same, shail become fixed and established as follows, 
to wit: the western state in the said territory, shall be bound- 
ed by the Mississippi, the Ohio, and Wabasb rivers; a direct 
line drawn from the Wabash and Port St. Vincent’s due north 
to the territorial line between the United States and Canada; 
and by the said territorial line to the lake of the Woods and 
Mississippi. The middle state shall be bounded by the said di- 
rect line, the Wabash from Port St. Vincent’s to the Ohio; by 
the Ohio, by a direct line, drawn due north from the mouth of 
the Great Miami, to the said territorial line, and by the said ter- 
ritorial line. The eastern state shall be bounded by the Jast 
mentioned direct line, the Ohio, Pennsylvania, and the said ter- 
ritorial line. Provided, however, and it is further understood 
and declared, That the boundaries of these three states shall be 
subject so far to be altered, that, if congress shall hereafter find 
it expedient, they shal! have authority to form one or two states 
in that part of the said territory which lies north of AN EAST AND 
WEST LINE DRAWN THROUGH THE SOUTHERLY BEND OR EXTREME 
or Lake MICHIGAN.”’ 


Mr. A. continued: These are the terms of the compact—a 


compact as binding as any that was ever ratified by God in hea- 
ven. 


} 








The further provision is for the admission of these states into 
the union at the proper time. [ pass that over, because it has 
no reference to the question now at issue before the house. [ 
| pass over. also, the laws which have been enacted by congress 
| from that time to the present—and the question, whether con- 

gress has, by its subsequent acts, violated this provision. TIT ap- 
| peal to it now, in order to say that it cannot be annulled; that 
| it is firm as the world, immutable as eternal justice; and [ call 

upon every member of this house to defend it with his voice 
and his vote—and to sustain the plighted faith of this nation—of 
the thirteen original states by which the compact was made. 

In the year 1805, the territory of Michigan was formed by law, 
and the southern line of the territory is identical with these 





The house went into committee of the whole on the bill to | words of the provision, “an east and west line drawn through 


establish the territorial government of Wisconsin, and the ques- | the southerly bend or extreme of Lake Michigan.”’ 
tion being on fixing the southern boundary of said territory. 
{The bill provided that the southern boundary of the territory 
should be the northern boundary of the state of Illinois, with- 


Cut specifying where the boundary was. } 


And what 
do these 29 members ask congresstodo? They call upon you to 
repeal this provision, to declare that it is not binding; to say that 
this shall not be the line, and to establish a differentone. And 
why? Because it suits their convenience, and the convenience 
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of their states that the line should be altered. 


pression of your concurrence. 


question was raised simply between Ohio, with her 19 meim- 


bere, and this uafortunate territory of Michigan, with her soli- 


tary delegate, and the future state with no delegate at all. 


But wheu the bill was to be carried through another place, 
then the idea was conjured up that it would affect the states of 
For what reason was this idea suggested? 


Indiana and [lhinois. 
I know of none, unless it was to get votes in the other branch 
of the legislature. It did get votes, and the bill from the senate 
came with two additional sections added to it at its last stage 
in the senate, and purporting to fix the boundaries of the states 
of Indiana and Iiinois, as well as the northern boundary of the 
state of Ohio. 
committee of this house, and it was the pleasure of the speaker, 
in the exercise of his regular authority, to place me upon that 
committee, an assignment altogether unexpected to me, but 
which made it my duty, however painful might be its execution, 
to examine the question minutely, critically, in all its bearings, 
and not as a mere question of convenience as to what should 
be the boundary line of Ohio, Indiana or I}linois—to suit whose 
convenience | would do every thing but sacrifice justice—every 


thing but compromise the rights, the interests, and the honor of 


other parts of this union. Sir, I did examine it; and I now ask 
the members of this house to look fairly into the question, and 
they will find the real question to be that which I have stated. 
It is true that the boundary of Indiana and Illinois has been 
formed by congress, without knowing, as I believe, what they 
were doing, or what principles were involved; and if this ques- 
tion does not come to the arbitrament of the sword, as has been 
intimated by the member from I[llinois,* who says that the peo- 
ple of IMinois will not suffer their boundary line to be touched— 
all Task, and all that the people of the two territories ask, is, 
that you will not touch the line at all—that congress will no 
more commit itself. ‘There is no necessity for it. If they have 
committed an error in establishing a new boundary, drawn from 
a territory which haz no one to represent its interests, let them 
be satisfied with the evil they have done, and notrepeat it now, 
when they know what is involved in the question. 

The question as between the territory of Ouisconsin, (if such 
is to be established), and the states of Indiana and Illinois, isa 
question of possibility which may come up at a future time. 
The true question now is between Michigan and Ohio; and Ohio 
asks you to destroy this compact, which lias been declared to 
be unalterable, in order to have your decision that she is enti- 
tled to another boundary. 

[ will say no more; my sole object was to call the attention 
of that portion of the house which is not interested personally 
in the decision, to the true nature of the question which they 
have to determine. [ will state furthermore, that there is a do- 
cument (No. 354, 4th vol. of the proceedings of the last session 
of congress), in which may be found the whole subject before 
the house, together with the arguments, ably made, by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, on the one side, and the delegate of Michi- 
gan territory, on the other. There will also be found the re- 
monstrance of the governor of Michigan, claiming this right, 
and shewing the title of that territory in a manner so convinc- 
ing, that, if members will read it, and the other documents to 
which I have referred, intently, and with a single view to the 
question which they have to decide, as to the rights of the re- 
spective parties, and whether the public faith is or is not invio 
— pledged, I[ believe all further debate will be unnecessary. 

r. Binney said, that he felt reluctant to detain the commit 
tee at so late an hour, with any remarks of his upon the ques. 
tion of boundary, on which the debate had for some time turn- 
ed; but he regarded that question as one of the very first mo- 
ment, not only to the states immediately concerned, but to the 
union; and he, therefore, thought that a few minutes more might 
be profitably given to it. As a member of the committee, to 
whom had been referred the bill from the senate establishing 
the boundary line of Ohio, Indiana and [llinois, it had been his 
duty to examine this question, and he had examined it not only 
with all the attention that was due to a question of such a na- 
ture, and with such consequences depending upon it, but with 
the benefit of able and elaborate arguments, both oral and writ 
ten, by the delegate from Michigan, (Mr. Lyon), and by one of 
the representatives from Ohio, (Mr. Vinton), and although he 
had gone into the examination without the slightest perceptible 
bias towards either conclusion, he felt it his duty to say, that 
his inquiries had resulted in a firm conviction that the ordinance 
of 1787 did not offer any impediment whatever to the establish 
ment of the northern boundary line of Ohio, as the bill from the 
senate had established it, and as the people of that state in their 
constitution had declared, that in a certain contingency it 





*Mr. May, the member alluded to by Mr. A. was understood 
by the reporter to make use of this expression. He subsequent- 
ly, however, stated to the house that Mr. A. had misunderstood 
him, and that he intended simply to observe, and he believed 
he did so observe, that the state of Illinois would not sit quiet- 
ly down and see its territory taken away, or words to that ef- 


As regards the 
state of Ohio, she tells you that an alteration has been made in 
the constitution, and that congress had assented to it once; but 
she asks you again to signify your assent, because she does not 
think that it has been done with sufficient certainty, and she is 
desirous of having additional security by eliciting another ex- 
This was the Original question 
which was reported on by the committee of this house, and the 


In that state the bill was referred to a select 
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should, with the assent of congress, be established; namely, by 
a direct line running from the southern extremity of Lake Mj. 
chigan to the most northerly cape of Mawmee bay. This Opi. 
nion, deliberately formed after patient and impartial inquiry, he 
was prepared to defend whenever the question of that boundar 
should be directly presented, though always he hoped, with be. 
coming respect for the opinions of those who might differ from 
him. He had no conceivable interest in the decision of the 
question one way or the other, except that which he had jy 
common with every ciuzen in the country, all of whom mus 
be interested in its being settled by the application of the just 
authority of congress, and in such a way as to secure the peace 
and prosperity of the states immediately concerned. 

The amendment proposed by the gentleman from Illinois, 
though it involved most of the principles, did not (Mr. B. said) 
bring up the whole question of the northern boundary of Ohio, 
and therefore he would not particularly enter into it at the pre. 
sent time; but he deemed it proper, for the purpose of avoiding 
misapprehension, now to say, that he did not mean to discuss 
it upon the hypothesis of the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Ha- 
mer) that the ordinance of 1787 was an ordinary act of legisla. 
tion, as susceptible of alteration as any other act of congress, 
He must say, thatthe present inclination of his mind, was to 
regard it otherwise; and, at all events, it was his intention to 
give to those who denied the authority of congress to compre- 
hend within the limits of Ohio any territory north of an east and 
west line, drawn through the southerly extreme of Lake Mi- 
chigan, the benefit of the concession, that the ordinance of 1787 
Was a compact, and an obligatory compact, restricting the pow- 
er of congress to the whole extent of its fair meaning. The 
question, nevertheless, arose, and must be decided by the ordi- 
nary rules of interpretation, What was that meaning, and what 
was the authority of congress according to it? And, until that 
meaning should be shown, to restrain congress from passing 
the bill which had come from the senate, it seemed to him to 
be a little premature to talk of the public faith, or of sustaining 
the pledged faith of the nation. If congress had the power by 
the ordinance of 1787 to include within the states of Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois, respectively, any portion of the territory 
north of the east and weat line referred to, then the case of pub- 
lic faith, or of pledged faith, did not arise; and to put forward 
the objection of public faith, without a previous interpretation 
of the ordinance, was, therefore, to beg the question altogether, 

For himself, Mr. B. said, he did not regard the east and west 
line referred to in the ordinance, as being, by any rule of con- 
struction whatever, a necessary boundary line between the 
lower states on the Ohio river, and the one or two states which 
congress had authority to form in the northern part of what 
was called the North Western territory. It was not called a 
boundary line in any part of the fifth article. It wanted the 
usual and almost necessary characters of a boundary, since it 
had neither beginning nor ending, but was a mere parallel of la- 
titude. It had never been regarded as a boundary line in a sin- 
gle act of congress, not even in the act erecting the territory of 
Michigan; for here also there was a misapprehension, which it 
was easy to correct. It was only partially a boundary in regard 
to that territory; whereas, if the ordinance made the line a ne- 
cessary boundary, itshould have been wholly so, even to the 
exclusion from Ohio of parts of three of her counties on Lake 
Erie, which confessedly were north of that east and west line, 
and which, nevertheless, the territory of Michigan had no pre- 
tensions whatever to include within her boundaries. If it was 
a necessary boundary line, the ordinance was an act of the 
most extraordinary legislation that the history of congress pre- 
sented; for whatever might be the motives to the contrary, and 
there were no conceivable motives that were nol opposed to it, 
it confined the states of Indiana and II!inois to the very edge of 
Lake Michigan, denying to both of them authority to build a 
pier into it, for the accommodation of their own shores, and the 
right of executing process upon any one who could step into its 
waters. The history of the ordinance was opposed to such a 
construction; and to adopt it, would be to hold that the imper- 
fect knowledge of the country, the very ground on which con- 
gress recommended Virginia so to revise her cession, as to em- 
power them to divide the territory as the situation of the coun- 
try and future circumstances might require, was utterly disre- 
garded in the ordinance, and all future knowledge made una- 
vailing, by the establishment of an impassable boundary, the 
worst too that could in any event be adopted. 


The east and west line referred to, was not, in his judgment, 
prescribed as a boundary line at all, between the contingent 
state or states in the north, and three states below; nor was it 
introduced even as a limitation of the power of congress, for the 
sake of persons above, for there were none then to be consider- 
ed; nor of states above, for they were contingent, and barely 
possible: but it was a limitation, introduced, as he conceived, 
for the protection of the states below, and to prevent, under 
any circumstances, a further diminution of the territory origt- 
nally allotted tothem. The ordinance intended to give con- 
gress the discretionary power of forming one or two states in 
any part of the territory north of that line, and to restrain them 
from abridging the territory of the three states established by 
the ordinance, by coming to any extent whatever south of it. 
The northern territory, down to that line, was wholly open to 
the power of congress to erect one or two states in any part of 
it; and so much of the southern territory as came up to the same 
limit, was wholly withdrawn from their power. Congress 





fect. 


might, consequently, at their discretion, refrain from coming 
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down to the line in the formation of a new state or states, while 


was no necessity for the proposed amendment. 
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ynder no circumstances could they pass it. It was a limit to 
the exercise Of discretion or power by congress, in that part of 
the territory where discretion was given; but not a necessary 
pounding to the states north or south. All this would be made 
more apparent, upon a full examination of the ordinance; and 
jt was the construction that had been carried out into every act 
of congress, from that day to the present. 

The amendment proposed by the gentleman from Illinois 
was, in his opinion, uot only proper, but indispensable. The 
pill establishing the territory of Wisconsin, was so drawn by 
accident Or design, as to leave the northern boundary of Illi- 
nois open to contest by that territory, and to expose Indiana 
also to future contest for her northern boundary with Michigan, 
when she should become a state, notwithstanding acts of con 

ress had fixed those boundaries in a manner the most precise 
aud certain. The northern boundary of Illinois, by the act of 
jeth April, 1818, was the parallel of forty two degrees thirty mi- 
nutes north, from the middle of lake Michigan west to the Mis- 
sissippi river. The northern boundary of Indiana was, by the act 
of 19th April, 1816, an eastand west line drawn through a point 
ten miles north of the southern extreme of lake Michigan. The 
pill in committee was so drawn as to say nothing of the precise 
jatitude of the one, or of the distance in miles of the other, 
from the southern extreme of Lake Michigan. It spoke of the 
southern limits of Wisconsin in precisely that way which 
would give to her inhabitants a pretext for raising the question 
whether the east and west line of the ordinance, or the line in 
the act of congress was the true boundary, and thus of embroil- 
ing the state of Illinois in a civil war, for the maintenance of 
territory and jurisdiction. No one could suppose that the state 
of Ilinois would surrender to Wisconsin a most valuable part 
of her territory and population, placed under the control of lier 
laws by the act which admitted her into the union. If gentle- 
men argued, that congress had no right to extend that state so 
far north, being restrained by the ordinance, the answer was, 
that congress had full power te give to the territory of Wiscon 
sin what boundaries they thought fit, and that it was against the 
plainest suggestions of wisdom to give it a boundary which 
should lead to a conflict with a state whose boundaries had 
been previously fixed by congress. The gentleman from Geor- 
gia, (Mr. Gamble), had no doubt that congress had fixed the 
boundaries of [llinois lawfully, and according to her authority 
under the Ordinance, and therefore, was of opinion, that there 
If every body 
thought with him, his conclusion might be a safe one; but other 
gentlemen thought otherwise, and, therefore, it was not safe. 
Congress ought, to the extent of her power, to stop these con- 
tests, Which were beginning to disturb the peace and security 
of that section of the union. They had, in this instance, the 
undoubted power, and should exercise it. They had it, in his 
opinion, in relation to Ohio and Michigan also, and for the 
same reason Ought to exercise it. If they deemed it expedient 
that Ohio should have the boundary established by the bill from 
the senate, they ought to establish it, even if they doubted their 
power under the ordinance; for if they should transcend their 
power, the judicial authority of the union would be competent 
to redress the injury to Michigan, when she should be admitted 
intothe union. The question would be, then, a purely judi- 
But if congress refused to establish it, under an 
erroneous doubt of their power, Ohio might inevitably lose the 
territory, though the arguments of her representative were 
right, and Michigan gain it, though her’s were all wrong. The 
The difference in the number of representatives on this floor, 
by whom the interests of the contending parties were guarded, 
ought in no way to affect the question. The house would 
judge for all, and should preserve the peace of all, to the ex- 
tent of its power. It should do this, notwithstanding the warm- 
est obtestations to the house to sustain the pledged faith of 
the nation. When it should be established that the faith of 
the nation restrained the action of congress, he would be the last 
man in the house to diregard the restraint. He, however, held 
himself ready, whenever the occasion should present, to give 
his reasons for the opinion he held, that the faith of the nation 
inno way whatever prevented congress from doing what the 
bill from the senate proposed to do for establishing the boun- 
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SPEECH OF JOSEPH KENT, OF MD. 

In support of an amendment to the constitution to restrain the 
veto power of the president of the United States. Delivered 
in the senate of the United States, on the 20th of Feb. 1835. 
The following resolution being under conzideration: 
Resolved, by the senate and house of representatives of the U. 
States of America, in congress assembled, (two-thirds of both 
houses concurring), That the folowing article be proposed to 
the legislatures of the several states, as an amendment to the 
constitution of the United States, which, when ratified by 
three-fourths of the said legislatures, shall be valid as part of 
the constitution: 
When a bill, which, having passed the senate and house of 
representatives, shall be returned by the president of the U. 
Slates, with his objections, upon the re consideration thereof, 
a majority of all members elected to each house shall again 
Pass such bill, notwithstanding the objections of the president, 
itshall become a law; and the requisition of two-thirds in such 
Case, according to the existing constitution, is revoked. 


Mr. President: I should not, at this late period of the session, 
have requested the senate to consider the amendment [ have 
submitted, important as [ consider it, were it not closely con- 
nected with the subject under debate. 

Cautious and reluctant as I would be, at all times, in any 
attempt unnecessarily to alter or amend the constitution or 
frame of government under which we live, which I trust will 
long be the pride of our country and the admiration of the 
world, [ find myself compelled, notwithstanding, to propose 
the modification embraced by the resolution, by considerations 
which, as a public man, [ cannot resist. 

No one can venerate more than [ do that instrument; nor is 
there one who would more readily render a willing homage to 
the wisdom, virtue and patriotism Of its iNustrious authors; but 
I owe still greater veneration to the principles which gave ex- 
istence to the work of their hands, and, while cherishing the 
constitution, [ cherish still more the liberties of the country. 
In our endeavors to adjust the delicate springs by which the 
complicated movements of government are performed, there 
was always ground to apprehend that, in avoiding one danger, 
we might rush upon another, and thereby multiply the evils 
which we design to remedy. 

But if warned, by suggestions like these, from unnecessary 
innovations, or precipitate amendments, it is surely not the 
part of wisdom to reject the admonitions of experience, to shut 
our eyes against dangers both palpable and appalling, to ne- 
glect every defence which patriotism might use against the ap- 
proach of despotism, and to sacrifice the vital principles of the 
constitution, by too closely adhering to its original language, 
regardless of ite spirit, or the practice under it. 

Among the practical lessons: which have been taught us by 
the illustrious men who framed the constitution, there is none 
more important than that which disclaims all pretence to in- 
fallibility, submits the constitution to the test of experience, 
opens it to future amendment, and confides its preservation 
and improvement to the wisdom and virtue of succeeding gene- 
rations. 

Sir, they knew full well that the work which they had form- 
ed was but a great experiment; they knew it could endure only 
while cherished by the principles from which it sprang. How- 
ever adinirable in its construction, symmetrical in its parts, 
they were far from indulging in the presumptuous thought that 
time and experience, those unerring tests of human actions, 
would not reveal some tatent defect; and whilst interposing ob- 
stacles to ill- judged innovations, they left to posterity the 
power to add new guards to the constitution, and to accom- 
modate its provisions to future exigencies as they should arise. 
With these views, Mr. President, in proposing the amend- 
ment which I had the honor to submit, I conceived I only act- 
ed in the spirit of the constitution, impelled by no other con- 
siderations than those which I trust will forever influence the 
friends of American freedom. I looked far beyond and above 
the ephemeral party divisions of the day, and was willing, if 
more acceptable to the senate, to give to the resolution a pros- 
pective operation, and thereby avoid all offensive application 
of it. I considered only the prerogatives claimed, and the 
dangers with which we were beset, and sincerely believed that 
the proposition on the table was the very one which the framers 
of the constitution would have adopted in the place of the ex- 
isting provision, could they have foreseen the more than royal 
pretensions recently set up, or anticipated the executive ac- 
tion for the last five or six years. 

Permit me now, Mr. President, to advert to some of those 
considerations which, in my judgment, recommend the adop- 
tion of the amendment, which an imperious sense of duty alone 
has prompted me to submit. 


The veto power, as exercised at present, tends to unite the 
legislative and executive powers, than which nothing could be 
more dangerous to the liberties of the country. I presume it 
may be asserted, as a fundamental principle in the science of 
government which admits of no doubt, that, in all free govern- 
ments, where the rights of man are recognised, and liberty is 
cherished, the legislative, executive and judicial powers should 
be lodged in different hands, at least as far as practicable, and 
that their concentration in the same hands would constitute the 
essence of despotism, and lead to intolerable oppression. 

History is replete with examples to this effect, many of which 
Ihave selected; but I shall forbear to fatigue the senate with 
referring to them at this time, and shall only remark that Mr. 
Madison, justly styled the “surviving father of the constitu- 
tion,’? has said that ‘‘no political truth is certainly of more in- 
trinsic value than the political axiom, that the legislative, exe- 
cutive and judicial department ought to be seperate and dis- 
tinct; and that the accumulation of all powers, legislative, exe- 
cutive and judicial, in the same hands, whether of one, of few, 
or of many, and whether hereditary, self. appointed, or elective 
may be justly pronounced the very definition of mer and 
this sentiment is fully maintained by the judicious Polybius, in 
his review of the Roman constitution, in which he distinctly 
ascribes the existence of liberty to the appropriation of distinct 
and separate powers to the senate, the consuls, and the people; 
and he clearly foresaw the termination of the republic, and the 
loss of liberty consequent on the destruction of the equilibrium 
of the constitution. 

Of these powers, thus assigned to different departments, the 
distribution of which is considered indispensable to the exist- 





Mr. Kent addressed the chair as foliows: 


ence of liberty under any form of government, the most import- 
ant, beyond all doubt, ia that of the legislative, which it is my 
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object to endeavor to preserve, and to secure against executive 


encroachment. 


It is a principle, notless universally admitted than that which 
enjoins the separation of the legislative, executive and judicial 
powers, that the law-making power must be retained by the 
people, and should be exercised by representatives chosen for 
the purpose, and periodically responsible for the faithful dis- 
if the power to make laws which, of 
course, includes the power of taxation, should once be permit- 
ted to pass from the hands of the people into any other depart- 
meut, or into the bands of an individual wielding the self pro- 
tecting patronage of the government, or in any way shielded 
from popular control, it is easy to foresee that the first step in 
legislative assumption would be to perpetuate the power thus 
acquired, and that every successive act would be one of en- 


charge of their duty. 


croachmnent and oppression. 


This sentiment was boldly asserted and firmly maintained by 
our patriotic ancestors, when they avowed that the legislative 
power of America could not be exercised by a British partia- 
ment, and that the duly authorised delegates of the people 
could alone enact Jaws by which the people could be bound. 


Not only is it true, sir, as an abstract principle, that the law 


making power belongs to the peopie, and can only be exercised | 
by their immediate representatives; it is, fortunately, a princi- 
In the first 
section of the first article it is declared that ‘tall legislative pow- 
ers, herein granted, shall be vested in a congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a senate and house of represeuta- 


ple embodied in the constitution of our country. 


tives.”? 


‘This senate and house of representatives, in which all the le- 
gislative powers of the government are exclusively vested, are 
the delegates or agents of the people, chosen immediately by 
them, or through the instrumentality of the legislatures of the 
severai states, for the sole purpose of making laws. They, and 


they only, are authorised to make them. 


Whether, then, we consider the nature of the legislative pow- 
er, as expressive of the general will of the whole community, 
or the provisions of the constitution, it is manifest that the 
whole law-making power is vested in the senate and house of 
representatives alone; and no president of the United States 
is justifiable in interfering with this power further than to 
secure himself against encroachments upon executive privi- 
leges, evidently bestowed upon him by the constitution, or to 
guard the country against the consequences of inconsiderate, 
In England, where the king 
ig a part of the parliament, and exercises legislative power, the 


precipitate or corrupt legislation. 


laws are headed as follows: 


‘*Bc it therefore enacted by the king’s most excellent majes- 
ty, by and with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and commons, in this present parliament assem- 


bled, and by the authority of the same.”’ 


In the United States, where congress alone exercises legisla- 
tive powers, and the president is only authorised to defend him- 


self against encroachments upon his rightful powers, the laws | to the justness of the remark. 


are headed: 


**Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives of | 


the United States of America in congress assembled.’ 


Why, then, it may be asked, was the assent of the president 
required to all acts, except those passed by two-thirds of the 
The answer is obvious to all who will take 
the trouble to consult the contemporaneous expositions of the 
constitution, and the early practice of the government in refer- 
The power thus granted to 
the executive was notinterded to be active, but defensive; it 
was not intended to give him any participation in the legislative 
power, but merely to preserve the executive department from 
legislative encroachments, and, as before observed, to guard 
It was 
never supposed that any executive, in a popular government, 
would attempt to restrain the general will of the community, 
expressed by the representatives of the people, clothed exclu- 


legislative body? 


ence to the exercise of this power. 


the country against the effect of inadvertent legislation. 


sively with power to declare that will upon matters of mere ex 


pediency, in which no executive power was impinged, in which 


no constitutional question was involved. 


In the most able contemporaneous defence of the constitu- 
tion, the qualified negative upon bills passed by congress was 
defended solely on the ground of its being a preventive against 


legislative encroachment upon executive functions. 


The first practical exposition of this power will be found in 


an official opinion given by Mr. Jefferson to president Washing 


ton, in less than two years after the government went into ope- 
It was given when 
the first bill was passed granting a charter to the bank of the 
I will give only the closing sentence of this 
He remarks: ‘‘It must be added, however, that, un- 
less the president’s mind, on a view of every thing which is 
urged for and against this bill, is tolerably clear that it is autho. 
rised by the constitution; if the pro and con hang so as to ba- 
lance his judgment, a just respect for the wisdom of the legis- 
lature would naturally decide the balance in favor of their opi- 

It is chiefly for eases where they are clearly misled by | 
error, ambition or interest, that the constitution has placed a 


ration; Mr. J. being then secretary of state. 


United States. 
opinion. 


nion. 


check, in the negative of the president.”’ 


This opinion of Mr. Jefferson covers the whole ground for 
which I contend, namely, the supremacy of the legislative de- 
partment of the government, as expressive of the will of the 
community. Let it be remembered that Mr. Jetlerson practised 
upon the principles expressed in this opinion. He approved a 
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supplemental bill to the charter of the bank of the Unitey 
States, thereby yielding up his constitutional scruples to y 
will of the legislature. . 

Mr. Jefferson never exercised the veto power during the eight 
years of Ais presidential service; neither did the elder nor the 
younger Adams. 

‘The primary inducement,”? says Mr. Madison, ‘in confer. 
ring the veto power upon the executive, is to enable him to de. 
fend himself. Indeed, even in England, where the king is ey. 
sidered a part of the parliament, and, therefore, possessing, 
share of legislative power, the royal negative would only t 
permitted in cases where encroachments were attempted Upon 
the royal prerogative.”? He therefore infers, ‘a fortiori,” |): 
in the United States, where the president is expressly exclude] 
from any share in the legislative power, the president’s nega. 
tive would never be permitted by a nation of freemen, exces 
in cases where manifest encroachments were attempted Upoy 
presidential rights and duties, or where the negative was fe. 
quired to preserve the constitution from violation. 

Blackstone, in speaking of the negative power in Great Bri. 
tain, remarks, that “to hinder any encroachment upon thy 
rights and authority vested in the crown, the king 1s himself , 
part of the parliament; and, as this is the reason of his being so, 
very properly, therefore, the share of legislation which the eoy. 
stitution has placed in the crown consists in the power of re. 
jectivg, rather than resolving; for we may apply to the roya| 
negative in th:s instance what Cicero observes of the negative 
of the Roman tnbunes, that ‘the crown has not the power o/ 
doing wrong, but merely of preventing wrong being done.’ |) 
order to guard against his interference, it is a rule, not only 
that the king could not send them any express proposition 
about laws or other subjects, but that his name should never be 
mentioned in their deliberations.’ 

Mr. Hamilton is more in detail upon this subject, and wha 
he says is equally applicable in sustaining my proposition. He 
remarks that— 

‘The superior weight and influence of the legislative body in 
a free government, and the hazard to the executive in a trial of 
strength with that body, afford a satisfactory security that the 
negative would generally be employed with great caution; and 
that, in its exercise, there would oftener be room for a charge 
of timidity than of rashness. A king of Great Britain, with all 
his train of sovereign attributes, and with all the influence he 
draws from a thousand sources, would at this day, hesitate w 
puta negative upon the joint resolutions of the two houses of 
parliament. He would not fail to exert the utmost resources of 
that influence to strangle a measure disagreeable to him, in its 
progress to the throne, to avoid being reduced to the dilemma 
of permitting it to take effect, or of risking the displeasure of 
the nation by an opposition to the sense of the legislative body, 
Nor is it probable that he would ultimately venture to exert his 
prerogative, but in a case of manifest propriety, or of extreme 
necessity. Ali well-informed men in that kingdom will accede 
A very considerable period has 
elapsed since the negative of the crown has been exercised. 

“Ifa magistrate so powerful, and so well fortified as a British 
monarch, would have scruples about the exercise of the power 
under consideration, how much greater caution may be reason- 
ably expected in a president of the United States, clothed, for 
the short period of four years, with the executive authority ofa 
government wholly and purely republican? 

‘It is evident that there would be greater danger of his nol 
using his power, when necessary, than of his using it too often, 
ortoo much. An argument, indeed, against its expediency, 
has been drawn from this very source. It has been represented 
on this account as a power odious in appearance, useless it 
practice. But it will not follow that, because it might rarely, 
it would never be exercised. Inthe case for whieh it is chiefly 
designed, that of an immediate attaek upon the constitutional 
rights of the executive, orin a case in which the public good 
was evidently and palpably sacrificed, a man of tolerable firm- 
ness would avail himself of his constitutional means of de- 
fence, and would listen to the admonitions of duty and respor 
sibility.’ 

Thus, Mr. President, I have given you the opinions enter- 
tained of this power by the ablest men both in England and 
America, all of which sustain my amendment. I will now 
proceed to show you that if there is good reason why this pow 
er should originally have existed in the British constitution, 
from whence it was copied into ours without any effectual no 
dification, we must not look to that country for any counte- 
nance whatever, either in its use or its abuse in the United 
States. 

That strong reasons may be urged why this veto power should 
be possessed by a king of England, that do not, and cannot, a> 
ply to the president of the United States, is beyond all doubt. 

The king of Engiand is an hereditary monarch; he and hi 
descendants have a deep personal interest in the governmet- 
It behooves them to see that their rights, dignities, powers and 
prerogatives are not modified or lessened to their prejudice: 
To enable the king to maintain unimpaired those important it 
terests, he is made a component part of the parliament. N° 
meeting of parliament can take place without his assent. He 
convenes and he prorogues them, either in person or by proxy: 
and, notwithstanding his participation, under the constitution 
of the realm, in the legislative duties of the government; nor 
withstanding the deep individual interest of himself and family 
in the monarchy; and notwithstanding his possessing an abs 
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jute negative upon all Jaws passed by parliament, he has had 

d sense enough to refrain frum the exercise of the odious 
and oppressive power since 1692. The kings of England, yield 
ing to the influence of liberal principles, and what they believe 
io be due to the expression of public sentiment, through the re- 
presentatives in parliament, have abstained from the use of this 

wer for the space of one hundred and forty-two years; whilst 
a president of the United States, in this enlightened age disre- 
garding the influence of those liberal principles, although our 
institutions are based upon them, and in defiance of public sen 
timent, has made the exercise of the qualified veto power, ob- 
yoxious and despotic as it is, a measure Of almost every day’s 
occurrence. 

“The prerogative of the king of England embraces large pow- 
ers, great privileges and ample revenues, amounting to four or 
five millions of dollars per annum. He can do no wrong, and 
in him there is no weakness or folly.??. Thus able writers de 
scribe him; and the absolute negative granted to him was be 
stowed to enable bim to preserve those great imuiuuities unim- 
paired, but he never finds 1t necessary to use it. 

Very different, sir, is the condition of the president of the 
United States. He is only the chief executive agent, and, like 
us, the servant of the people, and not the less so because he oc- 
cupies a somewhat higher station, elected only for four years; 
and, when he discharges the duties of his office with fidelity 
aud ability, has an arduous time of it. He possessés under the 
constitution no inviolability of person; he has no exclusive, no 
personal interest ia tie government; no prerogative to contend 
for against lords and commons. His duties are plainly laid 
down. He has not a privilege above, or distinet from, the 
humblest citizen of the country. He is liable to impeachment, 
vial, condemnation and punishment, as well as other officers 
of the government; and when his period of service has expired, 
which heretofore on no occasion has exceeded eight years, the 
incumbent has retired to the walks of private life, to participate 
with his fellow men in the good or the evil that might befal the 
country. 

Here, then, is a marked distinction as regards the veto power 
bestowed upon the executive department of the respective go- 
vernments. The king of England, I repeat, has a deep exctu- 
sive personal interest in the government, which passes from 
him to his descendants, and which might require the exercise 
of the veto power to preserve it; Whilst the president of the 
United States bas no interest whatever in the government, but 
what he holds in common with the masse of his tellow citizens. 

One advantage I adimit the veto power to possess, and one 
only Of importance, and that the amendment | propose does 
not disturb; in truth, there is no proper benefit resulting frou it 
that the proposed amendment does not lteare unimpaired, at 
the same time that it secures to the legislative body its just 
powers. The veto power, when judiciously exercised, is de- 
signed to cause any act of congress Obnoxious to the executive 
to be re-examined. The reasons assigned by a president for 
rejecting a bill or resolution would bring in review not only all 
the arguments pro and con in relation to the measure that had 
been previously used in discussing it, but the two houses would 
be aided by the new light thrown upon the subject in the argu- 
ment presented to them by the chief magistrate. The oftener 
a measure is brought under examination, the greater the diver 
sity in the situation of those who are to examine it; the less 
must be the danger of those errors which flow from want of 
due deliberation, or which might result from the effects of fac- 
tion, precipitancy, or of any impulse unfriendly to the public 
good. But after this review, this re-examination, this investi 
gation for a third time of the sabject, should a majority of all 
the members elected to either house be decidedly in favor of 
any measure thus acted on, I cannot consent that the public 
will, thus expressed through their immediate representatives, 
should be thwarted, should be placed at the absolute will and 
control of a single individual. It is admitting that a single man 
may possess more wisdom, more virtue, more patriotism, than 
shall be contained in both houses of congress. It tends to de 
stroy all confidence in a representative government, and estab- 
lishes a preference for dictatorial power; it uproots the repre- 
sentative system upon which our institutions are based. 


Sir, from what I have said, I take it for granted, as an incon- 
testable principle, which no citiaen of the United States will 
be bold enough to deny, that the qualified negative of the presi- 
dent upon the acts of congress was granted by the constitution 
only for the purpose of protecting the executive authority from 
legislative encroachment; that it should be restricted to that 
object only; and that its application to any other is an abuse of 
power. Not many years since, Mr. President, [ heard an old 
and experienced member of the house of representatives de- 
clare, upon the floor of that house, that the president of the 
United States possessed more power than the king of England, 
and said he was borne out in this opinion by the correspon. 
dence of Mr. Jefferson. If { am not prepared to give my full 
assent to this sentiment at this time, (and [ am certainly now 
more inclined towards the opinion than formerly), I have no 
hesitation in believing that there is less danger to be apprehend- 
ed from an attempt at encroachment by the legislative depart- 
ment of the government upon the executive, than ofa similar 
attempt by the executive upon the legislative. The senate will 
indulge me with a few words upon this point, as it has an im- 
portant bearing upon the subject before us. Let us consider, 
then, in the first place, the nature of those bodies to which the 


department is composed of many individuals, strangers to each 
other, with conflicting interests and views, coming from every 
part of the country, elecied for short periods, compelled to 
bear, in their own persons and through their offspring, the bur- 
den of those measures they may sanction; whose personal qua- 
lities, known to their constituents, are, in some degree, a 
pledge for their fidelity; liable to be broken up in fragments of 
Opposing parties by ministerial influence and executive control, 
who never can be brought to act in concert against the persua- 
sions, the influence and the patronage of any executive, except 
by the weight of some impending danger, sufficient to hush into 
silence the most discordant elements. 

Every one of those features in the composition of the legisla- 
tive d+partment of the government forbids the probability that 
any design inimical to the executive department could ever 
then be formed. The short period of service for which they 
are elected renders it impossible that they could carry out any 
such design, if ever formed, into systematic and continued ae- 
tion. And, moreover, why should the legislature, as a body, 
desire the possession of executive power, when the very num- 
bers of which this body is composed would prevent the possi- 
bility of their discharging the duties attached to it. Mr. Presi- 
dent, from the very nature of things, the legislative encroach- 
iment upon the executive department is not the danger to be 
feared; there is more danger that, holding in their hands the 
privileges of the people, they will not be sufficiently firm in the 
hour of danger, and at all times sufficiently tenacious of their 
rightful powers; there lies the danger. 

The executive department is, in all respects, entirely differ- 
ent. The president is elected fora longer period than the re- 
presentatives of the people. He is master of his own secreta; 
he is not bound to communicate his ambitions designs; his real 
character may be unknown to the great body of the people. 
The most artful schemes for the perpetuation of his power may 
be masked under hypocritical pretences for the public good; his 
whole power is undivided; he alone is responsible; he wields 
an immense patronage, which, thus moved by a single will, 
may be brought to bear upon a single point, and be made con- 
ducive to a single object—his own aggrandizement. 

More frequently than otherwise he is an ambitious man; his 
objects are vast; his lust of power increases with its possession; 
and, disdaining the fetters of legislative restraint, he seeks to 
control, if he cannot remove them. 

Is it not then true, sir, that here is the weak point of every 
republican government? Is it not true that the executive de- 
partment of the government should invariably arouse the 
watchful jealousy of freemen? Take the history of the world, 
Who have disregarded the limitations of power? Who have 
trampled on the rights of the people? Who have been most ea- 
ger to monopolize power? Has it been senators or emperors, 
parliaments or kings, the representatives of the people or the 
executive magistrate, grasping, against law, a public treasury, 
and wielding effectually both purse and sword, 

History, sir, abounds in examples, establishing the undenia- 
ble fact that in all ages of the world, the chief executive magis- 
trate, however chosen and however restrained, has been the 
great agent for working the oppression of the people and the 
destruction of freedom. It matters not with whatsoever digni- 
ties invested, and within whatsoever rules confined, the accu- 
mutation of power in his own hands seems the great object of 
his exertions, and encroachment on encroachment the very law 
of his nature. 

Mr. President, shall [ refer to historical incidents, and inquire 
whether it was Pericles or the Areopagus that subverted the 
Athenian commonwealth? whether it was Cesar or the senate 
that destroyed the liberty of Rome? whether it was Cromwell 
or the parliament that established dictatorial power in England? 
whether it was not the first consul of France who, disdaining 
the restraints of legislative authority, established an imperial 
government, and made his will the only law? It is undeniable, 
sir, that there is a constant tendency in the executive power of 
every government, and especially ours, to contemn the barriers 
of the constitution, to construe at its pleasure the enactments 
of the law, to decide for itself the limitations upon its own ac- 
tion, and gradually to undermine the legitimate influence of the 
co-ordinate branches of the government. 


This view of the subjectis not new. It is to be met with in- 
terspersed every where amidst the prophetic apprehensions of 
the sages and patriots of our country during the discussion that 
preceded the adoption of the constitution of the United States; 
and I am pained to say that what was prophecy then is rapidly 
becoming history. 

Of all the means by which the executive department will be 
able to destroy the equilibrium of the constitution, and to ab- 
sorb in its own vortex the legislative and judicial powers, the 
exercise on common occasions of its qualified negative, there- 
by preventing the enactments of laws which have received the 
sanction of both branches of the legislature after great delibera- 
tion and ample discussion, is by far the most alarming. 

A few words will show the formidable nature of this preten- 
sion, this palpable abuse of a self defensive, and, so far as pure- 
ly self. defensive, beneficial power. 

In all free governments parties will exist. When founded 
on abstract principles, and not devoted to men, those parties 
are useful. At the head of one of those parties will always be 


found the successful candidate for the presidential office. It 
will generally appear that the party who first supported will af- 
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adhesion. The immense patronage he wields not only forms a 
cement by which the unity of his own party is preserved, but 
presents attraciions by which its numbers are recruited, and its 
active oppenents neutralized and silenced. By means of this 
patronage pervading the whole community, the existing chiet 
magistrate at all times exerts a silent but powerful influence 
upon popular elections, which is greatly increased by executive 
Officers themselves intermingling in elections, exerting all their 
means, their influence, their credit, in behalf of the candidates 


most friendly to their chief, and especially when the power of 


appointment and removal is practically vested in the president 
alone, and every appointment shall be made agreeably to the 
degree of partisan zeal which the expectants of office shall dis- 
play, and when continuance in office shall depend upon elasti 
city of conscience, intensity of zeal, and the effective aid which 
the incumbent will be able to render in every emergency the 
political manager or idol of the day. It can seldom happen that 
any president, brought into office as the head of a great party, 
who are bound to each other by the ties of interest, wielding to 
any purpose the appointments at bis disposal, directing the dis- 


bursements of the immense revenue subjected to his control, | 


and unblushingly holding the honors and emoiuments of office 
as the price of fidelity or the spoils of victory, will fail in com- 
manding, whenever so inclined, a majority in one or the other 
of the two houses of congress. Should that majority happen to 
be found in the house of representatives, the danger of liberty 
will be the greater, and could only be checked by the vigilance 
of freemen, and the spirit of the people. 

And let us suppose, sir, that, in addition to the power grant- 
ed to the president by the constitution, to recommend to con- 
gress such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient, 
he shall exercise, indirectly, by members speaking his known 
sentiments, the initiative power in the business of legislation, 
and the negative power upon all such of their proceedings as 
may not comport with his previous views, however capricious 
they may be; will it not be evident that he possesses an effec- 
tive control over the whole legislation of the country? What 
becomes, then, of the *‘beau ideal”’ of the separation of powers? 
What becomes, then, of that distinet will of each department 
of the government, upon matters specially confided to it by the 
constitution, which Mr. Madison asserted, as admitted on all 
hands, ‘-was essential to liberty??? Where shall we find that 
perfect equilibrium, which is to prevent one department of the 
government from encroaching on the others? But let us sup- 
pose that, hereafter, you may have a president who will take 
special pains to declare the executive will beforehand apon 
matters specially confided to the legislative department, and 
entirely within a sphere of legislative action; and, anticipating 
an approaching meeting of congress, publish to the world au 
executive manifesto, declaring the final opinions of the execu 
tive upon the great question of currency, commerce, peace, and 
war, so as effectually to preclude all legislative inquiry, and to 
leave to congress merely the privilege of recording the execu- 
tive decrees. What, then, becomes of the balance of power? 
Where, then, is the legislative power? Will you not bave then 
the very accumulation of power, legislative, and judicial, in 
the same hands, which Mr. Madison describes as the very de 
finition of tyranny? Where will you then find a corrective for 
executive abuses? What power shall arrest executive usurpa- 
tion? Will a solitary voice in the legislative halls avail you 
any thing? No sir; the suggestions of patriotism, wisdom and 
experience, embodied in the most eloquent language, would be 
disregarded by the representatives of a dominant party, elected 
through executive influence. But suppose, against all proba- 
bility, you should find that majority; what hope will remain, 
with the executive veto staring us in the face? Can any one 
suppose that two-thirds of both branches of the legislature will 
ever be found to concur in the enactment of a law which the 
president is known to disapprove? Any bill involving great 
principles has been rarely, if ever Known to pass through con- 
gress but by bare majorities, even where the sentiments of the 
executive were known. Has an instance yet occurred of the 
enactment of any law, which the president had returned with 
his objections? Let this veto power be exerted in all its extent, 
and the legislative power vested in congress by the constitution 
is no more. Restrict the president in whatever other way you 
please, still from that moment he becomes absolute in his ac- 
tions, a monarch, a dictator, a despot. Yes, sir, from that mo- 
ment the revolution is achieved, and the people are slaves. Will 
such a power be suffered longer to remain to the executive un- 
restricted, a power which a king of England has so long refrain- 
ed from exercising, that it may be said to be absolute? What 
has been its operation here? It has changed the whole course 
of the legislation of the country. 


The veto power, applied to the bill appropriating the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands, gratified the new states. The same 
power, arresting a system of internal improvements, pleases 
the south. The seizure and transfer of the public deposites, by 
a stretch of executive power, is highly acceptable to another 
important section of the country. Thus the exercise of this 
power secures the executive friends enough in each of those 
eections of the country to ensure him a majority, whilst per- 
haps neither would entirely be satisfied with what so much 
pleased the other. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let us look into the manner in 
which this power to negative legislative acts has heretofore 
been exercised, and what we may expect from its overwhelm- 
ing effects, if it shall be left unrestrained. At the commence- 





ment of the government, we shall find it directed to objects o 

little interest and of less importance; for a number of years j; 
was used to correct the effects of hasty or inadvertent legisia. 
tion, it performed the office for which it was designed; and cop. 
fined its Operation to cases where the constitution was alleged 
to have been violated by the enactment of the bill; as time rojj, 
on, it Outstrips in its pretentions all that the early enemies of q 
strong executive had predicted. It is confined no longer to qj. 
leged violations of the constitution, or to enactments supposy( 
to impinge executive authority; it has invaded the field of gene. 
ral legislation. 

It assumes the power to decide, originally and finally, on 
questions of finance, of commerce, of currency; in a word, 
whatever can effect the happiness and safety of the whole con. 
minunity, and the individual prosperity of every citizen. Nor js 
this universal assumption of legislative power by the executive 
Inagistrate a rare occurrence. Formerly, the return of a bi}! 
with the president’s objections constituted an epoch in the an. 
nals of legislation. ‘Twice only did it occur, on trivial subjects, 
in the first twenty two years of the government. Now, sir, it 
may be said to rank with the familiar occurrences of the day, 
Seven limes was it exerted within the first five years of the pre. 
sent adininistration, and that, too, upon bills not novel in weir 
character, but well known tothe people, and embracing numer. 
ous subjects deeply interesting to them. Independent of these 
facts, what have we beheld within a short period? The execy. 
tive will arrayed against the legislative will, upon subjects con. 
fided to the legislation of congress; the executive not the agent 
to execute, but the master to dictate; the president not waiting 
for laws to be passed and presented for his approbation, but an. 
licipating and controlling legislative action, by proclaiming in 
advance, his settled determination, interposing objections to im- 
portant measures, which, after mature deliberation and public 
discussion legislative wisdom had devised; entering busily into 
the initiative measures of the law-making department; propos- 
ing, most considerately, to relieve congress from the duties 
which the constitution had devolved upon them; offering, if de 
sired, to prepare for their use the model of an act which they 
might register, and he approve; and even declaring, if we are 
correctly informed, that if the most noted and fatal of his legis- 
lative experiments should, in the lapse of time, fail to accom- 
plish the purposes intended, or prove wholly destructive to the 
vital interests of the nation, he would then be prepared with 
another experiment. Nay, sir, so rapid and so alarming have 
been the strides of executive power over the prostrate constitu- 
tion, so palpable the abuses, so deadly the thrusts which have 
been committed under the cloak of a power intended only asa 
shield, that the president appears to have designedly, at the ap- 
proach of a late session, anticipated the action of congress upon 
the subject with which the law-making power alone had the 
right to intermeddle; as if for the purpose of controlling the ac- 
tion of congress On the very subject, and of keeping (by means 
of the veto power) the legislative remedies for an act extending 
greatly the executive power more perfectly at his disposal. 

Sir, when these two examples are before us, in the very in- 
fancy of our government, what may we not apprehend from the 
accumulating encroachment of future years? More danger is 
always to be apprehended from the illegal exercise of power 
than from the quantum granted. The dictatorial power, when 
legally conferred and legally exercised, proved no detriment to 
the liberties of Rome. But when Cesar passed the rubicon 
with a victorious army, in open and successful defiance of posi- 
tive law, the will of one man became superior to the law, and 
the republic was changed to an imperial throne. The reason 
is obvious: when power, however great, is conferred by law, 
checks and limitations may be interposed to render it innoxi- 
ous; but when power can successfully transcend a counstitu- 
tional or legal restraint, even in a matter apparently unimport- 
ant, who wiil be able to interpose a check to the successful pro- 
gress of usurpation, when the enslavement of the people may 
be the consequence, and a crown the prize? 

Mr. President, the executive has, in every age and in every 
country, been the bane of liberty. It is that power in the state 
which possesses an activity which never slumbers. Its never- 
ceasing tendency is to increase the sphere of ite own action, and 
to swell the number of its votaries. The dignities and emolu- 
ments which it commands are addressed to the strongest pas- 
sions that can sway the human breast. Its operations are un- 
seen, its movements unfelt, its impulses unknown, until we be- 
hold their effects upon the freedom of a country, and find its 
liberties writhing beneath their influence, and expiring in the 
agonies of death. The deadly potion which they administer 
will be often presented with a winning smile. 


So long as confined within its legitimate sphere, the execu- 
tive power contains within itself an impelling force, which 
scarcely any free government is able to resist; but, if it once 
Ngee enters upon legislative action, the people are ul- 

one. 

Mr. President, in my humble judgment, the presidential neg4- 
tive upon legislative proceedings, as now practised and abused, 
is entirely inconsistent with republican freedom. The people 
must curtail it, or prepare for subjugation. All history proves 
that power is never sated; usurpation never stops. If the pub- 


lic will is not respected and obeyed by the chief magistrate of 


the land, when expressed by representatives coming fresh from 
the people, that magistrate will soon be superior to the consti- 
tution and the law. Soon did I say? He has them, through 
the agency of the veto power, already under his foot. 
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